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Laws of the Field, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Animals Running at Large. 


BY HENRY C. NOBLE, ESQ. 





At the last session of the State Agri- 
cultural Convention, that body passed the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Convention, the Legislature of the State 
should pass a law rendering the owners of 
horses, hogs, sheep and cattle running at 
large, liable for all damages they may do on 
the lands of others, without regard to the 
character of the fences inclosing the same.” 

That is, the Convention favors the adop- 
tion of the common law doctrine that re- 
quires the owner of domestic animals not 
unruly or dangerous, to keep them upon | 
his own premises, and makes him a tres- 
passer if he suffer them to go at large, and 
they go upon the uninclosed lands of 
another. 

* This is not the law of Ohio,” being, as | 
Judge Thurman says in 4 Ohio State Re- 
ports 476, “inconsistent with our statute 
law, and contrary to the common usage | 
that has always prevailed in this State.” 
The change proposed is an important one. 
As requested by you, I here give as briefly 
as the subject allows, a review of the law) 
on this matter, as found in the Ohio Re- | 
ports, with the reasons, in part, given by | 
the judges for the judicial decisions, as | 
the same may prove interesting to your | 





Bank, in a case as to whether a town cor- 
poration could take up estrays of non-resi- 
dents, (see Marietta-vs. Fearing, 4 Ohio 
Rep. 427.) The question we are consider- 
ing was not decided, but Goddard in his 
argument contended that “the common law 
dvctrine upon the subject of a close sur- 
rounded by an ideal invisible fence, leads to 
consequences wholly irreconcilable with the 
use and enjoyment of real estate in a new 
and sparsely settled country. Take, said 
he, this case for illustration. It has been 
decided (at the common law) that the owner 
of land over which a road runs may main- 
tain an action for trespass against his neigh- 
bor whose cow grazes by the side of the 
road. Adhere to the common law doctrine, 
and this court must decide that hogs eating 
mast in the woods, subject their owner to 
an action or to a thousand actions in favor 
of the owner of the soil.” This case went 
off on another point, leaving this question 
undecided. 

In 1840 another case came up to the Su- 
preme Court in Bank, (see 10 Ohio Rep., 
p- 173,) and was argued by the best lawyers 
of the State. Mr. Vinton gives an inter- 
esting fact that the present advocates of a 
change of the law on this subject, if politi- 
cians, had better digest. “In 1819,” he says, 
“the town of Gallipolis, under a charter sim- 
ilar to that of Harmar, undertook to pre- 
vent animals, both of the citizens and of 
those who were not citizens, from running 
at large within the limits of the corporation. 
This gave rise to a town and country party, 


readers who have not access to these | and the election of a representative to the 


opinions. | Legislature from that county in the year 
In 1831, the subject was first discussed 1819, turned on that point! The town 


(incidentally) in the Supreme Court in’ party was defeated, and at the next session 
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of the Legislature the exercise of all such 
power was prohibited by a special amend- 
ment of the estray act.” This case also 


went off without deciding the question | 


whether the common law doctrine of tres- 
passing animals was the law of Ohio. 

It appears, however, that the “town 
party” were vigilant, and in March, 1840, 
procured the Legislature to so modify the 
stray law as not to prohibit incorporated 
villages from preventing animals running at 
large therein. This advantage is secured 
to towns still, and the present law gives all 
municipal corporations “power to pass all 
such by-laws or ordinances as to them shall 
seem necessary to provide for the safety, 
preserve the health, promote the prosperity 
and improve the morals, order, comfort and 
convenience of such corporations, and the 
inhabitants thereof.” This grant is sup- 
posed to embrace power to pass ordinances 
against animals running at large in villages, 
and is exercised to some extent. 

But the question as to the rights of the 
people in the country in regard to animals 
running at large, was left unsettled by the 
above cases. After railroads were built, 
this question was again agitated in cases 
where animals running at large were killed 
by the cars, and the question was presented 
for adjudication in 1854, whether the people 
of Ohio were bound by the common law 
rule to keep their animals within inclosures. 
The first case in which this question was 
fully settled, is found in 3 Ohio State Rep. 
172 to 201, Kerwhacker vs. The Cleveland, 
Columbus & Cincinnati R. R. Co. Chief 
Justice Bartley says, in deciding this case, 
that “It is claimed on the part of the de- 
fence in this case: 

“1st. That it is the duty of the owner of 
domestic animals to keep them on his own 
lands, or within his own inclosures; and 
that if they wander from his own lands and 
get upon the uninclosed lands of his neigh- 
bors, they will be unlawfully there, and the 
owner guilty of a trespass.” 

(The other question is not important in 
this article.) 

The judge then proceeds to discuss and 
decide the above proposition, and as his 
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| opinion embraces fully much that can and 
' will be said on the subject, I quote it some- 
| what fully, and refer for the entire discus- 
sion to the case itself: 

| “The doctrine,” he says, “ that the owner 
| of cattle, hogs, horses, etc., is bound to keep 
them on his own lands, or within an inclo- 
sure, and that he becomes a wrong-doer if 
any of them escape or stray off on the 
lands of another person, although unin- 
closed, is said to be derived from the com- 
mon law of England, and to be in force in 
this State.” After showing that the com- 
mon law of England has no force in Ohio, 
except so far as it derives authority from 
judicial recognition in the practice and 
course of adjudication in our courts, and 
this extends no further than it illustrates 
and explains the rules of right and ju-tice 
as applicable to the circumstances and insti- 
tutions of the people of the State, he pro- 


ceeds: “ Admitting the rule of the common 


law of England in relation to cattle and 
other live stock running at large to be such 
_as stated, the question arises whether it is 
applicable to the condition and circum- 
stances of the people of this State, and in 
accordance with their habits, understandings 
and necessities. If this be the law of Ohio 
now, it has been so since the first settlement 
of the State, and every person who has al- 
lowed his stock to run at large and go upon 
the uninclosed grounds of others, has been 
a wrong-doer, and liable to an action for 
| damages by every person on whose lands 
his creatures may have wandered. What 
has been the actual situation of affairs, and 
the habits, understandings and necessities of 
| the people of this State, from its first settle- 
| ment up to the present period, in this re- 
| spect? Cattle, hogs and all other kind of 
_ live stock not known to be breachy and un- 
ruly or dangerous, have been allowed at all 
times and in all parts of the State, to run 
at large and graze of the uncultivated and 
uninclosed land ; and this prevails not only 
throughout the country, but also in the vil- 
lages and cities, except where it may be to 
a limited extent restrained by local muni- 
cipal ordinances. For many years, in the 
early settled parts of the State the people 
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were unable, and at the present time in | lowed to take up any neat cattle, sheep or 
some parts of the State they are yet una- | hogs after the first day of April and before 


ble, to clear and inclose more ground than | 
that actually needed for cultivation. And 
there is not at this time inclosed pasture | 
lands sufficient to confine the one-half of the 
live stock of the State. Even a statutory 
enactment imposing the severest criminal 
punishment for permitting these animals to 
run at large, could not be enforced without 
either slaughtering or driving a large por- 
tion of them from the State. It has been 
the habit of the people to inclose their 
grounds for the purposes of cultivation, and 





fence against the animals running at large. 
And it has been only within a few years, 
and that only in the better improved parts 
of the State, that uncultivated pasture 
grounds have been inclosed. And this has 
not been done because the owners consid- 
ered themselves required by law to confine 
their stock within inclosures, but for their 
own convenience and advantage. So that 
it has been the general custom of the people 
of this State since its first settlement, to | 
allow their cattle, hogs, horses, ete., to run | 
at large and range upon the uninclosed | 
lands of the neighborhood in which they 
are kept, and it has never been understood | 


by them that they were fort feasors, and | 
liable in damages for letting their stock thus | 
run at large. The existence or enforce- | 
ment of such a law would have greatly re- | 
tarded the settlement of the country, and | 
have been against the policy of both the | 
general and the State governments. * * | 

“Not only, therefore, was this alleged 
rule of the common law inapplicable to the 
circumstances and condition of the people of | 
this State, but inconsistent with the habits, 
the interest, necessities and understanding | 
of the people. 

“ Besides this, the legislation of the State 
has put to rest all question as to the exist- 
ence of any such rule in Ohio. The pro- 
viso in the first section of the statute in re- 
lation to strays, recognizes the fact of ani- 
mals being allowed to run at large upon the 
range of uninclosed lands, in the following | 
language : 

“*¢ Provided, that no person shall be al- 








the first day of November annually, nor 
shall any compensation or fees be allowed 
to any person for taking up any stray ani- 
mal from the range where such animal usu- 
ally runs at large, etc. Swan’s Revised 
Stat. 883. . 
“The statute regulating inclosures and 
providing against trespassing animals, (see 
Swan’s Rev. Statutes 426,) fixes the requi- 
sites of a lawtul fence, and in the seventh 
section provides the remedy when the owner 
or occupant shall feel himself aggrieved by 
the animals of another person, which run 
And 


the twelvth section of the same statute pro- 


at large, breaking into his inclosure. 


vides that when the fence viewers (now 
township trustees) shall ascertain any ani- 
mals to be habitually breachy and unruly, 
notice thereof shall be given to the owner 
or keeper, who shall be required thereafter, 
under a penalty, to restrain snch animals 
from running at large. 

“This legislation is wholly inconsistent 
with the doctrine that it is unlawful for the 
owner of animals to allow them to run at 
large, and that he is liable in damages for a 
trespass, in case they go upon the unin- 
closed grounds of another,” ete. 

After reviewing decisions pro and contra 
in other States, he further says : 

“If an action for damages be maintain- 
able for every instance in which the cattle 
and other live stock of a person go upon 
the uninclosed lands of another without ex- 
press license, more than nine-tenths of the 
business men of the State become for this 
cause tort feasors every day of the year, and 
liable to suit for damages. 

“This doctrine of the common law may 
be suitable to an old and highly cultivated 
country, where all the lands except the pub- 
lic highways and commons are under inclo- 
sure, but it has no suitable and proper ap- 
plication in Ohio. 

“ There is no law in Ohio, therefore, re- 
quiring the owner of cattle, horses, hogs and 
other live stock, to keep them on his own land 
or within an inclosure ; and when he al- 
lows them to be at large on the range of 
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uninclosed lands, he cannot be said to act 
unlawfully, or to be guilty of an omission of 
ordinary care in the keeping or charge of | 
his stock. * * * 

“The right, however, to allow animals to 
run at large, has its qualifications. The 
owner of animals known to be mischievous | 





or dangerous, is bound to confine them, and 
if he omit this duty, he is responsible for 
any loss or damage which any other person 
may suffer thereby. And whenever the 
owner is notified of the fact that any of his 
creatures at large have become troublesome, 
by means of breachy, unruly or dangerous 
habits, it is his duty to take them up with- 
out delay, and confine them. And the right 
to allow animals inoffensive in their habits 
to run at large, does not imply a rigAt in 
the owner to keep his creatures upon anoth- 
er’s uninclosed lands, against his consent ; 
on the contrary, the owner of the lands may 
drive them off as often as they intrude 
upon his possessions, using no unnecessary 
force or violence, or he may at any time ex- 
clude them permanently by the erection of 
a fence or other means of inclosure. And 
although there is no law in this State to 
compel anybody to fence or inclose his 
grounds, yet the owner who leaves his lands 
uninclosed, takes the risk of intrusions upon 
his grounds from animals of other persons 
running at large. And the owner of the 


animals, in allowing them to be at large, | 


takes all the risk of their loss, or of injury 
to them, by unavoidable accidents arising 
from any danger into which they may 
wander.” 

This opinion was afterwards, in the case 


of the Cin. Ham. & Dayton R. R. Co. vs. | 
Waterson et al. (4 Ohio State Rep. 424) | 
approved. Judge Ranney says, in his opin- | 


ion in this case, “The owner has a perfect 
right to suffer his animals to go at large, 


without incurring any responsibility to the | 
owner of uninclosed grounds upon which | 
they may wander. I am aware that this is | 
flatly opposed to the common law doctrine | 
upon this subject, and if that rule of the | 
common law was in force in this State, | 


would be entirely inadmissable. But it is 
not in force; and it is not in force because, 


in addition to being utterly inconsistent with 
our legislation, it lacks all the essential re- 
quisites that give vitality here to any prin- 
ciple of the common law, and is opposed to 
the common under-tanding, habits and even 
necessities of the people of the State. 
Indeed, with the strict enforcement of such 
a rule, the State never could have been set- 
tled. The lands were all heavily timbered, 
and the introduction of domestic animals, 
from the scarcity of herbage requiring a 
wide range for their support, became indis- 
pensable before the forests could be re- 
moved. * * So early as 1792, it was 
expressly provided ‘That the open woods 
and uninclosed grounds within the territory 
shall be taken and considered as common 
pasture or herbage of the citizens thereof, 
saving to all persons their right of fencing,’ 
(2 Ch. St. 125,) and although this specific 
provision has not been continued, the multi- 
plied regulations as to strays, fences and 
inclosures, since passed and still in force, 
and which are referred to in the case I 
have cited, abundantly show that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has always entertained the 
same opinion.” 


The same result was announced by Judge 
Thurman in the case of the Cleveland, Col. 
& Cin. R. R. Co. vs. Elliott, (4 Ohio State 
Rep. p. 474.) 

There are laws in limitation of this gen- 
eral right, passed since these decisions. 
One passed April 12, 1858, (see laws of 
1858, p. 161,) to prevent bulls, boars and 
bucks from running at large, under a pen- 
alty, the other passed March 28, 1859, (see 
laws of 1859, p. 77,) to prevent swine run- 
ning at large, “unless the noses of such 
swine shall have been so cut or rings shall 
have been so inserted therein as to effectu- 
ally prevent their rooting.” This is en- 
forced by a penalty and suit for damages. 


The question now presented by the reso- 
lution of the Agricultural Convention, pro- 
poses a fundamental change of the law. I 
can only say on this subject now, that I 
think the resolution premature : 


| 1. The members of that Convention and 
‘the people at large had scarcely heard of 
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the subject—certainly had not carefully 
considered it. 

2. It is further very certain that the rea- 
sons given by the court in their various 
opinions still apply to many large parts of 
the State, and are entitled to consideration. 

5. The suggestions made in the Conven- 


tion, that laws could be passed so as to | 


apply to some counties and not to others, 
See. 
26, Art. II, provides that “ All laws of a 


are subject to constitutional objections. 


general nature shall have a uniform opera- | 


tion throughout the State, nor shall any act 
except such as relates to public schools, be 
passed, to take effect upon the approval of 
any other authority than the General As- 
sembly, except as otherwise provided in 
this Constitution.” 

4. The whole subject is open to much 
discussion as a question of policy, especially 
in view of the interminable litigation that 
would follow. 


Some modi- 
fication of present laws is probably needed. 
What shall itbe? Henry C. Nose. 

Columbus, Dee., 1860. 

+> + . 
Longevity of the Osage Hedge. 

Frienp Harets:—Can thee or any of 
thy readers give me any information con- 
cerning the longevity of the Osage Orange 
asafence? I have eighty rods of living 
fence, nearly seven years old, which is very 
nice and substantial, every foot of it, and I 
would gladly have more if I was not fearful 
about its longevity. R. P. 

Answer.—lIf the Osage Orange is trimmed so 
that the lower branches may extend out to the 
open light, and catch the rains and dews, we 
have no evidence but that the hedge may last 
for generations. The top of the hedge must be 
kept in to a sharp sugar loaf shape, so as not to 
overshadow the lower branches.—Eb. 


But this article must close. 


Sorghum Sugar. 


If this is conveyed as it should be, thee 
will find in it a sample of our Sorghum 
Sugar. If we have not got it to perfection 
please let us know, so that we may experi- 
ment more next season. Our molasses is 
about on equality with this sugar. 

Belmont Co. R. PLUMMER. 

Nore.—This is the finest sample of fresh, 
home-made, Sorghum Sugar, we have yet seen, 
and we will thank friend Plummer to tell our 
readers how it was made.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Broken Wind and Heaves. 





The term broken wind, may convey to an 
| unprofessional mind a different meaning 
from that which veterinarians attach to it, 
judging from the works of the old writers 
on farriery, that the flatus passed from be- 
hind, will be found the derivation of this 


/ remnant of the cant phraseology of farriery. 
| The disease in question is so palpable, so 
self-evident to demonstration that any pre- 
‘tender to horse knowledge is able to detect. 

Notorious as this disease is, yet opinions 
concerning its seat and nature, are both nu- 
merous and discordant, I know of no disease 
that has given rise to such a variety and 
conflict of opinions. 

The French 


cause, Ist, to pulmonary inflammation. 


veterinarians attribute the 
2d, 
3d, pulmonary emphy- 
sema—the extravasation of air within the 


nervous influence. 
substance of the lungs. Professor Cole- 
man, VS. of London, unhesitatirgly asserts 
that emphysimateous lungs, (excessive dila- 
tation of the air cells), constitute the pathol- 
ogy of broken wind; Rodet, a French V.S., 
regards chronic bronchetis as one of the 
first causes, while Delafond considers it but 
of secondary importance ; D’ Arboval is of 
the opinion that nervous influence is the 
cause some abnormal (irregular), condition 
of the pulmonary nerves, he says all the 
symptoms of broken wind may be produced 
by compressing or dividing the pneumogas- 
tric nerves, (these nerves are distributed es- 
pecially to the heart, lungs and organs of 
the abdomen) ; Dendry says, lesion of the 
diaphragm will also produce similar symp- 


toms. A violent fit of coughing in chronic 


bronchitis, causing the air to be violently 
forced out, then meeting with mucous ob- 
struction, then by re-action the air is driven 
| back in the bronchi and air cells, causing 
| dilatation or rupture. 

| Riding or driving a horse after his having 
drank a large quantity of water, causes an 
‘impediment in inspiration ; he endeavors by 
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a violent effort to remove it, in doing which | ball mixed with liquorice powder and honey. 
the air cells give way. Neglected cough is | Should there be any bronchial affection 
frequently a pre-cursor ; a cough having a | present, give once a day for two weeks, the 
low sound, indicates want of power in the | following: Camphor 2 drachms, pulverized 
organs producing it. Gross and irregular | squills 1 drachm, powered opium 20 grains, 
feeding, violent exercise on a full stomach, | powdered liquorice 2 drachms, honey sutfi- 
may cause broken wind. Indigestion may | cient to form a ball. By the above treat- 





prove the origin of the disease. ment and proper feeding a broken-winded 
We may be asked, why are not all ani- horse may be rendered serviceable. 

mals subject to heaves or broken wind? T. Wess, V. S. 

The French veterinarians assert that oxen Zanesville, O. 

and sheep are subject to broken wind, but I | ee 

have never heard of a case of broken wind | Mr. Rarey’s Farewell to London. 


in a horse that never left the pasture field. yumi 
The horse is the only animal that can be On Saturday last the great American 
compelled to perform exertion on a full horse tamer took what he stated to be his 
1a eimai an ues. | final leave to his English friends at the 
stomach,—[ we naguainn + aartcehige 4 ' _ | Crystal Palace. The whole of the immense 
tion this proposition.—Ep.] it is then t Handel Orchestra was crammed to the roof, 
the ejection of wind, simultaneous with and presented a most imposing appearance. 
every effort he makes, affords him relief in The same may be said of every portion of 
his breathing, making room for the receed-| the transept that was not railed off as an 
: ¢ ro) DS . . 
arena, whilst the first, second, and even third 


ita seit Deena galleries exhibited each its dense and eager 
“ of < <en-winded horse, | © . ; . 
serving the flanks of a broken-winde > rows of human faces. The Russian am- 


you will find he is a long time contracting jassador and a numerous suite occupied the 
or drawing them up; this is the act of ex- | Queen’s gallery, and there were also scat- 
piring, which being accomplished, the flanks tered amongst the lower crowd an exceed- 
fall into the successive act of inspiration, | 9gly numerous aud conspicuous sprinkling 

‘ : ik ao | of Orientals. Mr. Rarey began with the 
the animal occupying a long fime im Pet Cruiser, who is now a model of docility and 
forming the act of expiration, and a very patience. Like Colonel Crockett’s coons, 
short time in inspiring. It is common in he comes down without the trouble of firing. 
this disease for horses to discharge air per He bends his knee for the strap, and falls 
ani, which is produced by endeavoring to| With ease if not with dignity, the moment 
it becomes his cue todoso. He looked thin 


swe Ision of wind, |e Saturday, and his coat was rough, but 
on the bowels causing the expulsion of wind, | neither of ‘those symptoms is uncommon 


and when he has once “ emptied himself,” he | with horses at this season of the year. 
will work on with very little inconvenience Cruiser, who is now the property of Mr. 
to himself. Rarey, goes with him to America, to assist 
As to treatment, we must first consider |i" disseminating the new philosophy of 

: . , i _| horse-taming. After him came a chestnut, 

the disease incurable ; no V.S. who values which was, if possible, still more docile ; but 
his reputation will undertake to cure a brok- | here the harmony of the arena terminated. 
en-winded horse, notwithstanding most cases | When the chestnut had been duly hobbled, 
admit of palliation, either by administering | tumbled and otherwise done for, the whole 
to the disease itself, or by putting the bowels | "@nsept suddenly become vocal with the un- 
i te most favorable to breathing. —_ | Caeehy Sereenns of Wee trih mare, Wi wis 
mate 6. ante 8 _about to receive her first initiation into the 
My plan of treatment has been, to first restraint of a civilized manege. This ani- 
observe if there be any febrile affection, | mal, which was rather a dingy gray, was 
then blood letting would be advisable. | vidently of great power; but as for disci- 
Aperient medicine to moderately relax the | pline; we might have been « corporal in the 
: .. .. . | Pope’s Brigade. She lashed, kicked, bit, 

bowels, and would then give digitalis IN | and appealed with all the traditional elo- 


ing of the diaphragm. By attentively ob- 


enlarge the chest ; this act causes a pressure 


doses of 30 grains daily, say for fourteen | quence of her country “for justice to Ire- 
days. ‘This may be given in the form of a' land.” We certainly never heard so much 
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howling from a horse, and did not believe 
that even an Irish one could have managed 
it; but perhaps this animal being of the 


softer sex may account for her extraordinary | 


excitement and volubility. 


But it was all of no use. Mr. Rarey 
wiped his forehead, pulled out his strap 
and waited his opportunity. The leg was 
soon up and the mare soon down, but not 
without the execution of one of her national 
melodies, with brilliant variations, which 
brought down thunders of applause. Sev- 
eral times during the process of teaching 
she seemed quite “ready to eat her preceptor, 
so that it was quite a relief to the audience 
when she was at last made to “bite the 
dust,” a feat which she certainly performed 
with the most demonstrative vindictiveness. 
Having gone through the whole lesson she 
was at last released, when she retired, a 
model of gravity and decorum, and evident- 
ly with her mind filled with entirely new 
ideas on the subject of kicking, screaming 
and biting in general. 

A very fierce horse belonging to Mr. 
Austin, of Sydenham, was subsequently in- 
troduced; but his Saxon attempts at kicking 
up a row were mere child’s play as compar- 
ed to the previous demonstrations of the 
Maid of Erin. He was very soon subdued, 
and allowed a drum to be beaten on his back, 
although not three weeks since his proprie- 
tor assured us he almost destroyed a groom 
who had ventured to approach him. This 
termined the performance—all but Mr. 
Rarey’s farewell, which was delivered in a 
few simple, manly words, full of friendly 
regrets and good feeling. He acknowledged 
the unfailing kindness he had always receiv- 
ed from the people of England, and the fair 
hearing which had been given to his rather 
novel theories. He hoped he had done 
some good in the cause of humanity, by 
pleading as he had done the cause of our 
best friend, the horse, and by showing, to 
the best of his humble ability, the means by 
which its usefulness might be preserved with- 


out those protracted and brutal systems of 


training which at present caused brutal and 
needless suffering. He (Mr. Rarey) was 
about leaving England, perhaps forever ; 
but he should to his last moment retain a 
grateful recollection of the friends he had 
made and the kindness he had received dur- 
ing his rather protracted sojourn in the old 
country. This address was vehemently 


cheered, and its delivery brought the inter- | 


esting farewell performance to a successful 
termination.— London News. 





| about 44 bushels. 
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Cattle Department, 








For the Ohio C ultiv ator. 


Cooking Food and Feeding Cattle. 


Small farmers mostly think they must sell 
their steers at 24 ye ars old, at from $16 to 
$22, 35 or $10 per head, and 
sell the corn to feed them at 20 to 25 cents 
per bushel, and thereby impoverish their 


at a loss of $ 


soil and themselves, notwithstanding they 
know or might know that the purchasers, at 
a cost of $5 or $10, double their money in 
six months, thereby appropriating to them- 
selves all the profits and much of the labor 
of the stock grower. All because it is be- 
lieved that it will not pay to feed in a small 
way. 

My proposition is this: That farmers 
shoald save the pro‘its of their coarse grain 
by feeding it upon the soil, and fatten all 
their stock for the butcher; and in doing 
this they need a Stock Mill and Steamer to 
grind and cook their corn with the cob. 
But the trouble and expense is the great 
objection. To overcome this I will suggest 
as follows: Let the farmers in a neighbor- 
hood propose to the manufacturers to take a 
Mills and Steamers at 
prices. 


given number of 


their wholesale In this way they 
will get their outfit at a cost of from $50 to 
$70, which with proper care will last them 
from 10 to 20 years. Then set your steam- 
er convenient toa supply of water, or where 
water can be hauled to it. If your opera- 
tion is on a small scale, you can cook the 
meal in barrels, or make a vat as follows: 
Take good pine, oak, or whitewood plank, 
plow and tongue them together to make a 
convenient height—say three feet; cut your 
side plank 6 feet long, your end plank 4 
feet long, make a groove 4 inches from each 
end of the end planks three-fourths of an 
inch deep, to admit the end of the 
it well together with large 
For the bottom, get the best of seas- 


side 
planks, spike 
nails. 
oned lumber, match and nail it on crosswise, 
and if care and good material is used, you 
have a good and cheap vat that will hold 
Fill your vat two-thirds 
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full with water, put in your steam pipe and 
cover the vat with boards. When the water 
boils, thicken in your meal slowly, mix well 
from the bottom. When sufficiently mixed, 
cover your vat, keep up your fire one hour, 
and your meal will continue to cook for 12 
hours, and keep from freezing one week, 
even in very cold weather. 

The best and most convenient way of 
feeding, is to have a gate-way, say three 
feet wide, near by your vat, haul two long 
logs, one end of each by the side of the 
gate, leaving a passage between them of 
some 4 feet in width, putting cross logs un- 
der them to raise the long ones some 2 feet 
from the ground, then chop troughs in these 
long logs—say 4 feet apart; fill as many of 
these troughs as you have cattle to feed, 
then let in your cattle. One person stand- 
ing between the troughs a few minutes will 
prevent those that may be disposed from 
monopolizing more than their share, though 
it may be necessary to confine some cattle in 
the stable to get them to eat their first mess. 
The idea that to feed a dozen cattle you 
must build barns, stabling, etc., at a cost of 
a thousand dollars, is perfect nonsense. A 
good yard, with a good straw stack in the 
same, will keep them more comfortable and 
save much labor in taking care of them. 


SamvureL HALe. 


Mallet Creek, Medina COo., O., Dec. 1860. 
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Massachusetts Catttle Commissioners. 


On Thursday week parts of the two 
boards of the Cattle Commissioners of 
Massachusetts, met at Mr. Chenery’s farm 
in Belmont, to kill the remaining portion of 
the 27 head purchased some time since by 
the Cattle Commissioners of Mr. Chenery. 
On the 25th of September they killed 4, on 
the 11th of October they killed 7, on the 


16th, 7, and on the 13th of December 4, | 


including one in charge of the Medical 
Board, and returned 3 to Mr. Chenery for 
the same price they had agreed to pay him. 
Three animals still remain in charge of the 
Medical Board, and Mr. Chenery has now 
13 head, including “ Beemster,” one of the 
cows obtained by the last importation, 
which has never been sick. The injunction 
of isolation still remains in force in regard 
to the remnant of this herd that numbered 
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near 70 head a year and a half ago. Of 
| these 27 died of the disease and 23 have 
been killed by order of the Commission. 
One of the Commissioners said that the re- 
maining 16 head should all be killed. 

Of the animals killed on Thursday week, 
3 were pronounced diseased with the pleuro- 
pneumonia by the Commissioners, and one 
perfectly well. The cyst or encysted 
matter in the lung of one of these animals 
was about the size of a common shell-bark 
walnut, the matter being of a caseous ap- 
pearance, and devoid of scent. In the 
other, the cysts were larger. The third 
case showed dark specks whether cysts, the 
writer did not have an opportunity to ob- 
serve, as the animal was killed before his 
arrival. The fourth had as clean a pair of 
lungs as a Jew would wish to see, in case he 
desired the flesh of the animal for meat. 

In view of a statement made at the late 
meeting of the Ipswich Farmer’s Club in 
England, that “In the case of the cows 
which died previous to calving, [of ‘lung 
disease,’ or pleuro-pneumonia] the lungs of 
the foetus were found diseased; where the 
cows died after calving, the calves died in 
a few days from the disease.” This has 
been regarded by some as going to estab- 
lish the hereditary character of the disease, 
called pleuro-pneumonia. It occurred to 
the writer that a statement from Mr. 
Chenery, touching this point, might be of 
interest at this time, and accordingly he 
procured it, which is herewith published. 





Boston, Dec. 18th, 1860. 
Dear Sir:—I hand you herewith, as re- 
| quested, a memorandum of some of the 
points in my experience bearing upon the 
hereditary character of the disease called 
pleuro-pneumonia. Of my herd 

“Lady Rutten ”—(Imported Dutch Cow) 
was sick in November, 1859— dropped a 
bull calf, April 11th, 1860. Calf healthy 
at birth, has thrived well, and is now in 
perfect health “ Lady Rutten” was slaugh- 
tered by the Commissioners, Sept. 25th, and 
pronounced diseased. 

“ Victoria” — (Imported Jersey Cow) 
dropped a heifer calf in April. Calf slaugh- 
_ tered by Commissioners, Oct. 11th, and pro- 
nounced healthy. Cow slaughtered by 
Commissioners, Oct. 16th, and pronounced 
diseased. 

“White Lily”—dropped a bull calf in 
/March. Calf slaughtered by Commission- 
ers, Oct. 16th, and pronounced healthy. 
Cow slaughtered by Commissioners, Dec. 
13th, and pronounced diseased. 
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“ Princess ”—dropped a heifer calf March | 


28th, 1860. Healthy at birth. 
well and is now in perfect health. 
slaughtered by Commissioners, Oct. 16th, 
and pronounced diseased. 

“Lady Washington ”—(Mammoth Cow) 

vas taken sick November 27th, 1859, 
and dropped a bull calf the 29th. Said 
calf was in perfect health at birth, his 
weight 108 pounds. He remained with the 
cow several days, and was then put to nurse 
with a cow purchased for the purpose. 
“Lady Washington” died on the 8th of 
January, the dast and one of the worst cases 
of disease on the farm. 

The nurse was slaughtered by the Com- 
missioners in June last, and pronounced dis- 
eased. The calf of Lady Washington still 
lives in perfect health. His weight at one 
year old was 865 pounds, having gained 
from the date of his birth an average of 
something over two pounds per day. 

The Durham cow slaughtered by the 
Commissioners, Dec. 13th, left a healthy 
calf dropped in August. 

So much for the hereditary character of 
the disease. 

On the 16th of April (the day of the in- 
junction) the Commissioners and _ their 
experts found the whole herd, excepting 
three animals, diseased, and particular at- 
tention was called to two heifers as being in 
a very advanced stage of the disease. 

The first was slaughtered by the Com- 
missioners, Oct. 11th, and the second Dee. 
15th, and both were pronounced perfectly 
free from any disease whatever. On the 
15th of April the former was valued at 
$500. On the 3d of August she was ap- 
praised, by order of the Commissioners, at 
$35. Very truly yours, 

Wintnrop W. Cuenery. 
Boston Cultivator, Dec. 22d. 
— ++ _— 


Breaking Steers. 


Now winter has come in this quarter and 
the snow covers the ground. This is a 
good time to bring the sturdy steer to the 
yoke. Take him before he is two years 
old, and yoke him to his mate. A wide 
stable is a good place to yoke the pair in at 
first. Here they should be permitted to 
stand in the yoke for a number of hours, in 
order that they may gradually become used 
to a new position. 

The stable door should be wide enough 
to let cattle out together, and much care 
should be taken, in this first movement, to 


Has thriven | 


Cow | 
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them kindly, by all means, but let them 
know at once that they are not to run away, 
though they are out of doors. 

The true secret of managing young 


| cattle to advantage is gentleness, kindness. 


One little nub of soft corn is worth a dozen 
whips and sticks to make them obey. Be 
patient and not hurry them. Let them 
have a little time to reflect, and they will 
prefer marching to being whipped. 

After they have seen that the yoke will 
not hurt them, you may drive them slowly 
around the cow-yard—having a rope on the 
near horn to prevent their breaking away. 
This is a great point, for after they have 
once broken away from you and obtained 
their freedom they will remember it for a 
long time. 

Now unyoke and let the steers have their 
liberty. Do this in the stable and not let 
them break away and obtain their own 
liberty—but grant it freely and then you 
may yoke them the next day with much 





, less trouble than at first. 


| team.—Mass. Ploughman. 


prevent their obtaining the mastery. Use | 


On yoking a second time you may put on 
a chain and hitch them forward of the old 
oxen. And with a farm horse before them 
they will soon learn to draw and to aid the 
old cattle. 

A good manager will soon be able to 
drive steers without a rope on their horns. 
They may be made to go repeatedly round 
the cow-yard in the same track. After one 
hour’s practice they will learn to haw 
around and then to whoa, at the word of 
command. And yet we are not to imagine 
that these steers are thoroughly broken to 
the yoke. They must hear the words, haw, 
gee, whoa, and back, a thousand times be- 
fore they will promptly obey; in the mean 
time they may be earning their living in the 


—~+ + 
Fine Pigs in Summit Co.—D. Upson, 
Esq., of Tallmadge, drew a premium at our 
County Fair for the best sow and pigs. 
Six of the pigs he fattened by six weeks’ 
feeding of corn, and slaughtered Dec. 14th, 
the swine being 64 months old. The ag- 
gregate weight was 1506 pounds; an ave- 
rage of 251. The heaviest weighed 274 
pounds. Mr. Upson is great on fast horses, 
and perhaps greater on fast pigs.—<Akron 
Beacon. 
A Heavy Pig. 

I this day killed a pig nine months and 
one-half old, which weighed 320 pounds. 
Please inform us of any larger pigs if there 
are any. JOHN PoRTER. 

Cuyahoga Co., Dec. 1860. 
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Sheep Department, 


Breeds of English Sheep. 


At a recent meeting of the Central Far- 
mer’s Club, at London, Mr. Charles How- 
ard delivered an address on the subject of 
“The merits of Pure-Bred and Cross-Bred 
Sheep.” In this address he gave the origin 
and merits of several “ established” breeds. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 


| 


The South, or Sussex downs are descend- 


ed from small, gray, and dark-faced sheep, 
which were found on the hilly and moun- 
tainous districts throughout England. John 
Ellman was the original improver. He was 

v and surpassed by Jonas Webb, who 
has made the Southdown perfect. The pe- 
culiarity of this sheep is its superior quality 
of mutton and wool. Average weight, from 
13 to 15 months, is 126 pounds. Weight of 
fleece, 6 pounds, The ewes are capital 
breeders, and generally produce one-third 
twins. They are best adapted to elevated 
situations and bare pasturage. Among the 


nobility and fancy farmers, they are regard- | 


ed as the elite of sheep. 
HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. 

This valuable sheep has been established 
from various crosses, commencing with the 
century. They present as great a uniform- 
ity in wool, color, and general appearance, 
as their smaller but handsomer cousins, the 
Southdowns. They have risen into favor 
rapidly. They are very hardy, and of good 
constitutions, and good wool-bearers, the 
average fleece being 6 to 7 pounds, of early 
maturity, and have plenty of lean as well as 
fat meat, and will graze to almost any weight 
you may choose to make them. The ewes 
are good breeders and sucklers. 

LEICESTERB. 

These originated with Bakewell. To this 
breed all other long-wooled sheep are in- 
debted for their improved shape and greater 
disposition to fatten. Their chief charac- 
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well adapted to the bleak, uninclosed Cots- 
wold hills. They are now very hardy, and 
will succeed well in almost any situation, 
and produce a great amount of wool and 
mutton at an early age. They sometimes 
reach 86 pounds to the quarter. The aver- 
age weight of an ordinary flock when fit for 
the butcher, at 14 or 15 months old, is about 
180 pounds, and the weight of wool of the 
whole flock would be about 74 pounds each. 
Many of these sheep are now being export- 
ed to Australia to produce mutton for the 
miners. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


As the Western part of Great Britain is 
famous for its Cotswolds, so is the North- 
eastern esteemed for the heavy-wooled and 
large-framed LincoJns, to which district they 
especially belong, and where for many years 
they held their own. They, like the Cots- 
wolds, have been improved by an admix- 
ture of Leicester blood. The present im- 
proved Lincoln sheep partakes largely of 
peculiarities of the Cotswold and Leicester, 
having the expansive frame and nobility of 
appearance of the one, with the quality of 
flesh, compactness of form, beauty of coun- 
tenance, and propensity to fatten of the 
other; but they far exceed either in weight 
of fleece. Three year olds sometimes weigh 
96 pounds to the quarter, and yearlings 71 
pounds. The weight of wool of an entire 
flock, under fair average management, is 
about 84 pounds each; weight of carcass at 
28 months, 160 pounds. The Lincoln breed- 
ers consider the mutton excellent, having 
less fat, and a greater proportion of fine- 
grained, lean flesh than the Leicesters. 
The ewes are good breeders, but, like the 
Cotswolds and Leicesters, they are not good 
sucklers. 

SHROPSHIRES. 


These are crosses. Their merits consists 


' in their superiority over any other breeds in 
| . r . 
their own country. They possess hardiness 


teristics are, great aptitude to fatten with a_ 


comparatively small consumption of food, | 


and early maturity; fleece, 7 pounds; car- 
cass, at 14 or 15 months, 140 pounds. They 
are not very good breeders, and it is a rare 
thing to have more lambs than ewes. 
THE COTSWOLD. 

This is one of the oldest of the establish- 
ed breeds. They were originally heavy, 
coarse animals, with a thick, heavy fleece, 


of constitution, excellent quality of mutton, 
and are prolific breeders, but they are not 
equal to other breeds. 


OXFORDSHIRE DOWNS. 


This breed of sheep was produced 27 
years ago, by crossing the Hampshire, and 
in some instances, the Southdown ewes, 
with Cotswold rams, and then putting 
the crosses together. They drop their lambs 
in February, and at 13 or 14 months old 
they are ready for market, weighing, on an 
average, 140 pounds each, with a fleece va- 
rying from 7 to 10 pound. The ewes are 
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good mothers, and produce a great propor- 
tion of twins. 

We might add here, as the last two breeds | 
are crosses, that Mr. Howard stated, as the ! 
conclusion of his experience and address, | 
“that from a judicious pairing of cross-bred | 
animals, it is practicable to establish a new | 
breed altogether,” and for some locations 
better fitted than most of the existing breeds. 

We have thus given our readers a sketch 
of seven breeds of sheep: Southdowns, 
Hampshire Downs, Leicesters, Cotswolds, 
Lincolnshires, Shropshires, and Oxtford- 
shires. 

~+ +> + 


Wool Growing in Kansas. 


Gov. Mepary, being in Columbus some weeks 
ago, was telling us of the facilities for wool- 
growing in Kansas, and promised to give us a 
copy of a letter he had written to a gentleman 
in Ohio, who had made inquiry of him on this 
subject. But just then the telegraph brought 
news of the Montgomery alarm, and the Gov. 
put straight for the scene of action. He now 
very kindly furnishes us the following papers: 

ExeEcurTive OFFIcr, 

Lecompton, K. T., Dee. 14th, 1860. 5 
Cot. 8. D. Harris. 

Dear Sir:—I left Columbus in such 
haste that I did not see you again. I here 
inclose the article I referred to, you can ex- 
amine it and do with it as you please. 

It is a remarkable fact that up to the date 
of this letter, so fine has been our weather, 
and the richness of our pastures, that our 
cattle are still fat, and some say improving, 
especially in the lower lands and valleys. 

Very truly, 
S. Mepary. 


[copy. } 

Yours of the 10th inst is before me, stat- 
ing that on reading a letter of mine of Sept. 
10th, published in the Ohio papers, you are 
encouraged in a former opinion, to engage 
in sheep raising in Kansas, and in your let- 
ter to me you inquire for further information. 

As [| stated in the letter to which you re- 
fer, after traveling over a great portion of 
this territory and closely examining its char- 
acter and capacity, I was struck with what _ 
appeared to me to be its peculiar adaptation 
to sheep. I will give you some of the rea- | 
sons for this opinion. 
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Ist. The country is universally rolling 
and well drained. We have nothing like 


| Morasses or swamps in the original bounds 


of the territory. At first sight, looking 
from one high point, frequently many miles 
to another, it would strike you as a moun- 
tainous country, yet on discovery you find 
that the highest points are on a level with 
the upland prairie, and the slopes so long 
and gentle that very often you scarcely no- 
The wide valleys lying be- 
tween being themselves dry and more or 
less rolling. 


tice the ascent. 


2d. The climate, like in all high rolling 
prairie countries of great extent, is peculiar 
for its clear sky, gentle breezes, and dry at- 
mosphere, and highly charged with electri- 
city. Our summers commence early and 
our winters late. And though our winters 
may be said to last three months, yet during 
that time we have many, very many, mild 
clear days, much more like spring than win- 
ter. I have spent two winters here and 
found them more genial than any I ever saw 
The first was what might be 
called wet, as our rivers were high all win- 
ter and spring—the second (last winter,) 
was dry, so much so that we had neither 
muddy roads nor high waters. We had 
some cold days, the thermometer falling to 


in Ohio. 


I0 or 12 degrees below zero, which is cold 
on the open prairie, if the wind is strong, 
but such days are unfiequent and of brief 
In the more broken valleys 
sheep would find at such times pretty much 


} , : . 
, all the protection they would require, for 


we have very little snow here. We have 


| very seldom what is called drizzling rains, 


which, as all sheep raisers know, are the 
most injurious, not only to sheep but to cat- 
tle, when they occur in the cold months of 
It is not the dry cold, but 
the wet cold which is so injurious to animals 
generally. 
are fierce while they last, and quickly tol- 
lowed by a clear, calm sky. 

3d. As to pasture, there are millions of 
acres lying open yet within the organized 
counties and then extending 500 miles to 
the foot of the mountains. It will not be 


winter or spring. 


Our rains, as a general thing, 


‘necessary therefore for a great many years 
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to go to the expense of purchasing lands for | T he Farm 
pasture. They are lying open, offering the | Y VU, 


richest return to those who choose to occu- 
py them with their heads of sheep or cattle. 
Shepherds to take care of them is all that 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 


War Against Thistles. 








is wanted. In ordinary seasons hay in any 
quantities can be cut at all points, and the 
shepherds should have with them a mowing 
machine for that purpose, to provide against . 
, : every farmer who has not already per- 
want in a hard winter. ‘ . . ; 
formed his duty to himself and to his 


neighbor, in that respect, cut them every 


In the Ohio Cultivator, of December 1st, 
“W.” asks in regard to thistles, “ What 
shall we do with them?” I would say to 


4th. The cost of keeping the sheep need 
not amount to any more than the expenses 
of those who have charge of them, and salt 
for a generous supply. By an act of our 
Legislature, a copy of which is herewith 
inclosed, you will see that sheep are not sub- 
ject to taxation, nor the buildings, nor pas- 
ture lands necessary for their well being. 


one up by the roots, each season before 
they have gone to seed. I am glad that 
“W.” has agitated the subject, and my 
wish is, that others would agitate and agi- 
tate, until every farmer would be stirred 
up to his duty in that respect, and see the 
necessity of keeping his farm clear of such 


oth. The kind or quality of sheep proper pests. 


to bring here must be left to the choice and 
taste of the owner. As a general thing, 
and for economy’s sake in the outset, I would 


suggest that the ewes be of good frames, and 


I do know that in our county we have a 
good many model farmers, who are at some 
expense and pains, to keep out all such 


pests, and hence their fields show it. Yet 
in health, selected from common or grade 


flocks, accompanied by full blood, South- 
down, French Merino, or Leicester rams. 
For wool I should select the French Merino. 
But each sheep owner will have his own 
views upon this matter. 


the majority of our farmers take no such 
pains, and their fields show the difference in 
the abundant crop of thistles and docks pro- 
duced. So thickly are they grown on some 
fields, that the poor sheep, pasturing in 
such fields, can scarcely get their nose to 
the ground, to pick up what little pasture 
does grow among these pests. For my 
part I have but little encouragement to 
eradicate and keep my farm clear of them, 
while my neighbors on the adjoining farms, 


I have thus hastily given you, though at 
some length, such conclusions as I have come 
to, based upon actual observation, hoping 
that some of you will try the experiment, if 
I should so call it, during the coming year. 


Very respectfully, take no pains to keep them down, but let 
S. Mepary. |them grow up yearly by thousands, and 
a oe | when ripe, as every one knows, the seeds 


The Purik Sheep—A gentleman having 0t only fly over and seed my farm, but a 
stated in a letter to the London Times, that good breeze of wind, may carry seed, with 
it would be a desideratum to have an ani- their feathery down attached to them, to an 
mal Seed flesh aa nage for food, of | unknown distance. I for one, would be 

size betwe ‘ shee ‘ + 
a size between the rabbit and she ep, Dr glad if some plan could be suggested, by 
John Gardner sent to the Society for the ; " 

Acclimation of Animals a letter recommend- Wich the thistles could be completely rooted 
ing the Parik Sheep —a diminutive variety Ut from every farm in the United States. 
found in some parts of India. It is said I know that agricultural societies have 
not to be larger when full grown than an offered premiums on model farms, and yet 


ordinary lamb of a few weeks old, having jut few farmers have been induced to com- 
a plump, fleshy carcass, affording meat of 


the best quality. It is said to give two pete for the offer. . 
lambs every year, and to yield annually Rosert A. SHERRARD. 
“three pounds of very fine wool.” | Sugar Hill, Jefferson Co. 
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Premiums on Field Crops. 








The Delaware Gazette publishes the 
awards of the Delaware Co. Ag. Soc. on 
Field Crops: 
ceived the premium on wheat, raising 144 
bushels on three acres 118 rods of land. 
Samnel Finley, of Brown, received the pre- 
mium on oats, the amount raised on 5 3-10 
acres of land, being 360 bushels.~ H. E. 
Steward, of Berlin, was awarded the pre- 
mium on timothy-seed, the amount raised 
being one quart less than eight bushels on 
159} rods of land. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ADAMS. 


The soil is rather between a clay and 
black soil, with a clay subsoil. The ground 
was sod, and broke up deep, the latter part 
of June. Some of the poorest spots were 
lightly manured. Plowed second time, Ist 
of September. Harrowed thoroughly ; 
sowed Sept. 10th with a drill, and after- 
wards well rolled and thoroughly drained, 
which I consider one of the most essential 
points in successful wheat growing in this 
country. The seed used was Mediteranean ; 
the amount sowed was six bushels. The 
whole expense in the cultivation of the 
above crop was probably 14 dollars. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FINLEY. 

The ground on which the above crop of 
oats was raised, was broken up early in the 
month of March; after three successive 
crops of corn having been raised on said 
ground. The seed was then sown (12 bush- 
els) and well harrowed in, without any ma- 
nure. And no other attention was paid to 
said premises until harvest. 


STATEMENT OF MR. STEWARD. 
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Sorghum Brooms.—Mr. M. Page, of 


| Morrow county, has sent us a sample of the 


‘ 


J. Q. Adams, of Harlem, re- 


brooms turned out at his manufactory, also 
a few heads of the corn from which they 
are manufactured. The broom is a very 
superior article, and the corn something new 
in that line and said to be a decided improve- 
ment on the article generally cultivated. 
They were accompanied by the following 
note: 

“T send you a specimen of my premium 
parlor broom, manufactured from sorghum 
broom corn. This corn excels the common, 
one hundred per cent. in yield of brush and 


‘and fifty per cent. in value in the Eastern 


markets. The fodder being of a saccha- 
rine flavor, it makes a nutricious and palat- 
able food for all kinds of stock, especially 
milch cows. Its growth in height is not 
more than one half that of the common 
broom corn, and it does not impoverish the 
land as much by fifty per cent., and the 


brush can be harvested with one-half the 
labor. All persons engaged in the cultiva- 


tion of broom corn are invited to call and 
examine this new variety. There no 
patent on it, consequently there will be free 
trade in the seed.”— Delaware Gazette. 


The Scotch Mountain Sheep.— The com- 


18s 


| mittee on sheep for the late show of the 


The kind of land was clay upland; been | 


in cultivation about 40 years; was seeded 
with clean timothy about 8 or 10 years ago, 
and no manure since seeding. The expense 
yas, cradleing the grass one half-day $0.50, 
binding and hauling, two hands half-day 
$1.00; threshing with one horse threshing 
machine, 4 hands half-day $2.00; cleaning, 
two hands one day 1.50. 
—~< ++ 
Horse Cholera in Tennessee.—A disease 
called the horse cholera is prevailing in 
Bradley county, Tennessee, and the citi- 
zens have lost near a hundred head within 
the last three weeks by this fatal disease. 
Very few survive an attack of it. 
remedy has been found for its cure yet. 


The hog cholera is also prevailing, and | could employ our time. 


killing a large number of hogs. 


Connecticut River Valley Society, in their 
report says: The Black-faced Mountain 
Sheep of Scotland, exhibited by Isaac 
Stickney, Esq., of Boston, added much to 
the interest of the exhibition. They were 
a novelty. They have the appearance of 
being very hardy and heavy shearers; the 
wool long and suited to combing. They 


/are evidently good nurses, or their lambs 


could not attain to a growth of 80 pounds 
at 4 months old. Your committee com- 
mend Mr. Stickney to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Society, and hope some 
suitable expression of our appreciation may 
in some form be tendered for his valuable 
contribution to the interest of our Fair. 


Girl Farmers.—As my brother, sister, 
and myself, have been farming some this 
summer, and the result has been satisfacto- 
ry; and, furthermore, ax the scene of our 
labor has been in the rough and uncultiva- 
ted town of Springfield, 1 thought I would 


| give you an account of the result of our la- 


bor. 


No | 


As father is a farmer, and anxious to 
develop in his children an inclination for 
agricultural employment and rural pursuits, 
he gave us a spot of ground wherein we 
We sowed three 
papers of carrots, two papers of onions, 











~ 





three papers of parsnips, and two papers of 
beets, my sister Emma tending to the ear- 
rots, and I tending the onions, parsnips, and 
beets. From three papers of carrots we 


had forty bushels. From the two papers of | 


onions we got eight bushels. From the 
three papers of parsnips we had thirty bush- 
els, and from the two papers of beets we 
had eleven bushels. That I think a pretty 
good yield for new soil and new beginners. 

One of our neighboring girls, Emily 
Decker, has sown some cabbage, and one 
weighed fourteen pounds. Our good suc- 
cess this season has.encouraged us to try it 
next Spring, and we have solicited the aid 
of our friend Lucinda Voorhies to assist us. 
I hope the girls of this town will be stimu- 
lated by what we have done, and follow our 
example. 

Nancy C. Smita in N.Y. Trib. 
Springfield, Bradford Co. Pa. 


How to Prepare Bones.—A_ correspond- 
ent of the New Hampshire Journal of 
Agriculture says: With a sledge-hammer 
break the bones into pieces, of one, two or 


three inches; take a hogshead tub, put in | 
two or three inches of hard wood ashes, the | 


same depth of bones; then ashes and bones 
until full; pound or press solid as conven- | 
ient ; fill with water or urine, all that it will | 
absorb. If done in the spring or summer, | 


by the next spring it will shovel out fully | 


decomposed, the bones being as soft as 
chalk. 


Scarcity of Hops.—The Cooperstown, 
(N. Y.) Journal says, there are probably 
not more than 300 or 500 bales in the hands 
of hop-growers in the whole country of 
Otsego. Should the foreign demand con- 
tinue a month longer, the best class hops 
remaining in the country may command dU 
cents a pound. 


Hog Cholera in Ross Co.— We regret to 


learn that this disease is prevailing in differ- 


ent parts of this county, and that a large | 


number of hogs have died of it. Mr. W. S. 
Irwin, near South Salem, lost about 75 
worth about $800. Mr. Geo. Douglas lost 


70, worth nearly as much, and others in the | 


same neighborhood have lost a considerable 
number. 
Mr. Geo. Haynes, of Springfield town- 


ship lost a number of very fine ones, worth | 
to him not less than $4,000. We hear also | 
of the ravages of the disease in other parts | 
These losses fall heavily | 


of the country. 


upon farmers at this season.— Chillicothe 
Gazette. 
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Quarantine for Imported Cattle. 


To the Ohio State Board of Agriculture : 

The Commissioners appointed for the ex- 
tirpation of Pleuro-Pneumonia amongst cat- 
tle in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
' having become satisfied that the disease was 

brought from foreign ports into our country, 
and believing that it has been exterminated 
here, and anxious that every possible measure 
should be adopted for the prevention of the 
future introduction of a disease so danger- 
ous and contagious, would respectfully re- 
commend that your Agricultural Society 
should join in petitioning Congress for the 
passage of Quarantine Laws applicable to 
the importation of cattle into the United 
| States. 

It is important that early action should be 
taken on this matter, and you are earnestly 
‘requested to forward to some member of 
Congress, as soon as possible, petitions for 
the proposed objeet. 

Pao Laturor, Chairman. 
Amasa WaLkeER, Secretary. 
Boston, Dec., 1860. 


| ep ee 
Written for Field Notes. 


Meadow Crops. 


In the Ohio Cultivator of the first of Dec. 
I notice by the table of meadow crops in 
Ohio for 1859, that 1,340,515 acres pro- 
duced 1,365,987 tons of hay. ’Tis poor 
farming indeed when an acre of land pro- 
duces but a ton of hay. The hay crop with 
far too many farmers is treated like the or- 
chard, that is, laid aside, supposed to be able 
to be its own cultivator. Again, as many 
orchards are robbed of all fertility, so is the 
after-math pastured until in many cases the 
very germ of the timothy grass is taken away 
with it. 

There is no farm crop that will pay bet- 
ter for a small amount of cultivation than 
the hay crop. A mere harrowing in early 
| spring of a two or three year old meadow 
will sometimes nearly double the crop. And 
no crop so well shows the value of manure, 
as a meadow top dressed in autumn, winter, 
or early spring, with fresh manure. 

We advise farmers of Ohio to pay more 
attention to meadow land. Instead of one 
‘ton per acre, the crop can be made three 
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tons. It ought to be made to average two 
tons at least. To attain this: 

Ist. Break up your meadows oftener. 
New ones generally produce twice or thrice 
as much as old sod bound ones. 

2d. *f the land must be devoted to mead- 
ow coustantly, harrow the surface thorough- 
ly annually, and top dress if possible. 

3d. Do not take off the after-math. 

Where field-mice are very troublesome, it 
is necessasy to pasture to some extent; but 
this is no excuse for pasturing it out by the 
roots, as is sometimes done. 

W. W. RATHBONE. 

Clifton Nursery, Marietta, O. 


—+ -> + o> -— 


The Editor Taking Lessons. 


Editors dont know every thing by a great 
sight, and it highly becomes them to be a little 
modest. For our part we do not mean to be 
“upstropolous,” but hope to live and learn. 
The following is not the first lesson we have 
had in this line, and as the tuition is cheap, we 
hope it will not be the last. The writer has 
evidently judged of us as the man proposed to 
show what a house he had to sell, by carrying 
about with him for exhibition, a specimen brick 
from the wall. In order to do the writer full 
and exact justice, we give his letter in manner 
and form as he wrote it, as nearly as types can 
represent the original.—Eb. 

New Jordan Ills Decem 15th 1860 
Editor Ohio Cultivator Columbus Ohio 


Dear Sir your Sample No of Feb 1 1860 
& a yallow Kiver has come to me the onely 
Novelty about it is that it Suits Franklin 
County ohio & Part of Champaign & a 
Portion of Fiyett county and I Presum is 
a welcom visitor to the farmers of ohio But 
as for us farmers in a high Rolling Prarie 
you Could not make one Suggestion in a 
Vollum that could Interest us, your farmers 
in ohio are at least fifty years Behind the 
age in which we live the Spur of Necesity 
has Never compeled them to Econamize 
and advance in adorning thear Homesteads 
with trees & Subdividing thear farms with 
Straight fences, nor has any writer in any 


agricultural Journal gave the first hint in | 


Regard to letting hogs be free commoners 
Permit me Sir to tell you that no Commu- 
nity will Ever become Enlitened, and toil 
& labour to make hogs free commoners in 
what Ever State in this union you Pass 


through, and find a Neighborhood of farm- 
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ers all Straight fences and Show to the 
Passer by that hogs are not free common- 
ers you will find the People intelligent & 
well finished School Houses But as soon as 
| you come to a Neighbourhood & find the 
fences all over the farm occupying 12 feet 
| of ground Encouraging Elders Briers & 
obnoxious Plants you will find the farmer 
in a low Schale as Regards Mental Culture 
thear is the place for your Papers But how 
are they to pay for them they labor one 
fourth of thear time to make the hogs free 
to run in the lanes & woods & let Enough 
land waste and Remain uncultivated to Pay 
for all the aggreculture Papers in the 
united States And Thouse are to Blaim for 
25 years aggraculture Journals has Pre- 
sented to Communty teaming With Euoli- 
gies on Improvements of labour Saving 
|impliments of husbandry And has forced 
thear way into the country markets & has 
Broke up hundreds of men & agriculture 
Journals have Puffed them up hence you 
here men Proclaim against Book farming 
& Pay no attention to your Papers let your 
Best men Whome are able & command 
Influence in a Neighbourhood go to worke 
and make a Starte in Passing laws to not 
let hogs run as free commoners in thear 
townships in five years you Will Make a 
revolution in Morals unpresedented in your 
history Editorials on Rural Economy must 
commence in the Rite chanal or they ar of 
no Effect when the minds become alume- 
nated the understanding Becomes Enlarged 
& Expands did I supose you would give 
these thoughts a Passing Notice I could 
give you facts by figgures but I wish you 
Sucess and hope you may doe well for Self 
& Remain yours Recpectfully C. C. Alex- 
ander New Jordan Whiteside Co Ills if you 
send a Specimen No of 1861 I may find 
Something in it that may attract attention 
And Induce me to Subscribe But I feel 
doubtfull as my Position is Settled & dare 
any man to contervert the fact in Private 
correspondence or other wise—as I Spent 
18 years in ohio am acquainted in all the 
countys South west from Columbus & in 
Indiania My mind is Stored well to Vindi- 
cate my Position yours truly 
Clement, C,, Alexander 
New Jordan Whiteside 
county Illinois 
met ee 


A grasshopper has been brought to this 
country from Panama, which measures 
eight and one-half inches in length, and 
girts four inches. 


4 
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Ihe Editior’s Table. 
The Editor's Salutation. 

We need not come before the readers of the 
Ohio Cultivator with any new platforms or res- 
olutions, since an acquaintance of so many 
years has made our views and principles as fa- 
miliar as our readers could desire. To-day we 
we set out on a new campaign, with fresh de- 
termination to give ourself more completely to 
the work of agricultural improvement, than we 
have ever before been able todo. The increased 
number of our pages will enable us to give arti- 
cles of more completeness, and at the same time 
keep up the great variety of subjects so desirable 
to those who engage in all the various depart- 
ments of farm production. It will be seen that 
we are now giving considerable more reading 
matter for the price, than under the former ar- 
rangement; and as to the matter of the articles, 
we are sure our readers will join with us in pro- 
nouncing it of a most excellent quality. The 
article in this No. on the “ Laws of the Field,” 
is worth the subscription price of the Cultivator 
for ten years, and this is only one of a series on 
the same subject, which we expect from the 
same accomplished and able writer. Besides 
this, the On10 CULTIVATOR is brim full of good 
practical and entertaining articles, on a great 
variety of subjects, 

In the Home Department, Mrs. Gage will 
make a feast of fat things every number in the 
year. She is now fairly settled again in her 
own native Ohio. where she intends to remain 
the rest of her life, with such members of the 
family as are not otherwise located in business 
for themselves. Friends of the Ohio Cultivator ! 
give us a rousing welcome for 1861. 

—~t e+ 

Tue Kentucky Stare Aa. Socrety held a 
session at Frankfort on® the 5th of December. 
The financial condition of the Society appears 
to be sound. Dr. L. J. Bradford was re-elected 
President, and H. H. Gratz, of the Kentucky 
Farmer, was elected Secretary. 


APD AOS 
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THe Onto State Boarp oF AGRICULTURE 
will hold their winter business meeting in the 
Capitol, on the 6th day of Feb. There will be 
before the Board, some of the unfinished busi- 
ness of the last season, relating to field crops, 
etc., and also the location of the State fair for 
i861. We believe, that by a sort of common 
consent as in the fitness of things, the next State 
fair will be again held at Dayton. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Onto Pomo- 
LOGICAL Society, will be held in Cincinnati, on 
the 16th and 17th of Jan. Fruits for exhibition 
may be sent to 8. W. Hazeltine, on Walnut St., 
near the Gibson House. 


Tue Onto Eprrortat CONVENTION will hold 
their annual meeting at Painesville, on the 16th 
of Jan. 


Joun 8. Raney, the famous Horse Tamer, ar- 
rived in N. Y. on the 7th of Dec. and was in this 
city on the 15th, After a short visit at his old 
home in this county he will return to N. Y. to 
give exhibitions in his wonderful art. 


Dr. Davip DALE Owen, the geologist, died 
at his home in Evansville, Ind., on the 18th of 
November. 


Gro. C. THorsurRN, an eminent horticulturist, 
died recently at his residence in Newark, New 
Jersey. He wasason of Grant Thorburn, one 
of the pioneer business men of the city of N. 
Y., and father of J. M. Thorburn & Brother, 
whose names are familiar to all our readers, as 
extensive seedmen of N. Y. city. 


Dr. Geo. H. Dapp, the well known veterina- 
ry surgeon, late of Boston, has concluded to 
come out into this centre of the world, and has 
taken up his quarters in Cincinnati, where he 
will practice in his profession. 

Gen. Joun 8. Gor, of Brownsville, Pa., has 
made fine sales of his pure bred stock to Col, 
Richard Peters of Atlanta, Ga., and to other par- 
ties in the same direction. 


Setu A. Busune.tz, of Hartford, Trumbull 
Co., O., says he has now got the nicest Chester 
white pigs to be found in the country. 


Hicuianp Co, CartLe.—Mr. Jas. M. Trimble 
of Hillsboro, at the Dayton Fair, purchased of 
Mr. Jer. Duncan of Paris, Ky., his premium bull 
Grand Duke (2934,) got by the Duke of Airdrie 
(12730) out of Josephine, by Dolley (452.) Since 
then and within the past month, he has sold to 
Mr. J. T. Bothwell of Clay City, Ill, out of his 
herd, fifteen head of Short-horn Durhams, for 
the sum of $2,560. This sale includes some of 
the best blood and stock in his herd, such as 
Duke of Highland, Jenny Lind, Fashion, Gaudy, 
Raspberry 2d, Princess, and others. 
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Combined Barn, Carriage House, Ete., of Concrete. 





(Drawn and Engraved for FreLp Norgs and Onto CuLTIvaTor.] 





the readers of Field Notes and Ohio Cul- 


tivator. 


I send you an elevation and ground plan 





of a combined barn, carriage house, tool 
rooms, ete., erected by Wm. G. Barnard,| The building is 52 by 38 feet; 20 feet 
on his farm adjoining the village of Bellaire. | high to the eaves, and 32 feet to the top of 
The plan of the building, its external ap-| the main gable. The first story is 10 feet 
pearance, together with the economy of | high, the second 9 feet to the square, allow- 
building the same, was deemed sufficiently , ing 1 foot for joists. The cornice is blocked 
important to warrant us in laying it before | or bracketed. 
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Fig. 2 is the ground plan of the building, | feet long by 43 wide, has a door leading 
the floor of which is of the same material | directly into the horse stable B, and another 
as the walls, (concrete.) A is a carriage | into the carriage house C, and is equally 
house 18 by 36 feet, extending across the | convenient to both, for harnessing and un- 
entire width of the building, with large 
doors at either end for ingress or egress. B 
is a horse stable 18 by 214 feet, having 4 
stalls. The cow stable C, 14 by 124 feet, 
has three stalls. The harness room D, 14 


harnessing horses. A stairway in this room 
leads to the second story. The work shop 
E, 124 by 17} feet, is provided with work 
bench, tools, ete. The implement room F, 
is 123 by 10 feet, and is used for storing 
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the garden and farming tools; it has an out- 
side door, as well as one opening into the 
carriage house, for obvious reasons. The 
poultry room G, is 124 by 7 feet, is only 
entered by an outside door, and is therefore 
practically cut off from the remainder of the 
building. 


The second floor will be fitted up with 


bins for grain, etc. There is a hatchway 
immediately above the centre of the car- 
riage house, provided with a patent hoisting 


fork for unloading hay, straw, ete. It af- | 
fords ample storage, being open to the ridge | 
poles, which are upwards of 20 feet from | 


the floor of the second story. 

MATERIAL AND Cost or Construc- 
TION.—The accompanying plans are not 
sent because we believe it to be at all re- 
markable as a plan for a barn, though it is 
unquestionably a very good plan, and very 


convenient arrangement of room. Our de- | 


sire is to convey a distinct idea of the size 
of the building, in order to show the unex- 
ampled cheapness of its construction. It is 
built on the Goodrich, or Fowler plan, of 
lime, sand and gravel, or concrete, as Mr. 
Fowler styles it. In the construction of 
this building, Mr. Barnard used about one- 
tenth part lime, the remainder sand and 
gravel, or small stone. It required about 
5,000 bushels of the concrete to build the 
walls, one-tenth being lime, would be 


500 bu. lime, at 8c.............. $40 00! 


Labor of collecting all the other ma- 
terials, sand, gravel and stone, and 
building walls....... o ccccce.. 184 OO 

BODOG Ghimmew so oc csccccccccee - o7 00 

2,000 feet hemlock sheeting, at $8.. 16 00 

2,300 “ timber for roof......... 34 50 

aad. eRe ae 

1,200 “ frame MA sc ccke ve: 12 00 
150 “ tin gutter............. 22 50 

UND Koccadecacvasccccvece mee 

Making frames ................. 10 00 

PRUNE pn csacossecrccacescooss G0 OO 

DP HGD A6h sds boEk se eeee ‘cs EO OU 


Material and labor for casing ..... 21 00° 
Making and hanging doors ....... 10 00) 


8.000 feet flooring, and laying same. 58 00 
GNENS ws osicls e-.weebrehacser ose SO O01 
Concrete for lower flower ........ 20 00 | 


LP PP LL TP FL FSI 








Here we have a large, substantial, hand- 
some building, at a ‘ost of about one-third 
a building of the same dimensions built of 
any other material. 

The cost of the walls is but $224, put up. 
To build a brick house of the same dimen- 
| sions, would require 140,000 brick, which 
in the wall would cost $7 per 1000, or $980 
‘for the walls alone—being four and one- 
half times more expensive than the concrete 
walls. 

To satisfy any one that the concrete wall, 
when properly built, is at least as good as 
brick or stone, a personal inspection of the 





| building under consideration alone is need- 
‘ed. Then an additional advantage is, that 
every farmer, at least in this portion of the 
State, has within himself the material to put 
up the concrete wall. The stone which 
every thrifty farmer gathers from his land, 
is a most excellent material for the bulk of 
the wall; limestone crops out from every 
hillside in abundance. All the mechanical 
skill required, is to keep the walls plumb 
and square as they go up, and after this any 
farm hand can perform all the labor re- 
quired. In many locations the walls of this 
building would cost much less. For in- 
stance, laborers were employed at $1 per 
day; whereas, farm hands are paid about 
$12 per month. Then, again, the lime cost 
Se per bushel, when it can be burnt at a 
‘convenient point to the building, at a maxi- 


/mum price of 5c per bushel. All the stone 
/and gravel was hauled a considerable dis- 
tance, which increased the cost very mate- 
rially. Of course the woodwork, ete., will 
‘cost as much in this as in any other build- 
| ing. 

Mr. Barnard is of opinion that a cheap, 
neat and durable fence can be constructed 
of this material, which must be far superior 
to stone. 

Our limited space will not allow us to go 
into any detail of the plan of building the 
concrete wall, but to any who wish further 
information, I would direct them to a work 
| published by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, en- 
titled “A Home for All.” Any inquiries 


a | addressed to Wm. G. Barnard, Bellaire, O., 
will also be promptly answered. To any 
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one really desiring to construct any build- 
ing of this kind, a personal inspection of Mr. 
Barnard’s barn will give them great insight 
into the modus operandi, as well as satisfy 
them of the great superiority of concrete as 
a building material. 

For churches, school-houses, dwellings, 
barns, or out-buildings, even at an equal 
expense, the concrete wall is preferable, but 
when it can be furnished so much cheaper, 
it must at once recommend itself to every 
one. If the perusal of this article will in- 
duce any farmer who now allows his stock 
to shelter themselves as best they may in 
the open field in winter—or any poor man 
who now freezes in a poorly constructed 
miserably contrived house, at a rent of $50 
a year, when for the same money he could 
build « most substantial and cozy dwelling ; 


I say, if reading this article will induce them | 


to try the above material for a barn or dwell- 
ing, my design will be accomplished. 
Yours, ete., B. R. C. 
Bellaire, O., Dee., 1860. 


- ~t +> + em 
Fairfield and Columbiana Horses. 


A great lover of blood horses, is our English 
friend Cryer, of Salem, and he has some of the 
royal stock, as we saw while on a visit to his 
place last summer. Cryer has the beautiful 
Arabian mare formerly owned by Charlie Corn- 
well, and which was a great favorite with Mrs. 
Cornwell, for the saddle. Also some of the colts 
from Cornwell’s Arabian Stallion, Hassan. In 
a letter recently received, Mr. Cryer writes: 

I have just returned from a visit to the 
stud of Reber & Kutz, at Lancaster. Fash- 
ion’s two year old, by Monarch, is coming 
out a splendid animal; it would pay any 
horseman having the time, to travel fifty 
wiles to see him. Bronx is much improved 
since he was at the State Fair at Zanes- 
ville in 1859: he is now almost a match for 
Bonnie Scotland. 

Our Bonnie Scotland and Hassan colts 
are doing well. By the way, our three 
year old Hassan will be a dangerous custo- 
mer for the saddle stallion premium, at the 
next State Fair, should our State Board 
see fit to offer one. Joun H. Crrer. 

~~ +> + 


Inx is the life-blood of thought. 
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The Milk Trade of New York. 


Mr. George E. Waring, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Milk Protector’s Associa- 
tion, at Brewster’s Station, made some 
interesting statements relative to the milk 
trade of New York City. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Daniel Cornwell, 
of Orange county, conceived the idea of 
sending milk to New _ York, but found 
great difficulty in introducing it. No one 
was willing to buy his supply; “for it was 
considered doubtful whether people could 
be made to believe that milk could be sent 
so far as from his farm to the city without 
having some deleterious substance added to 
it to preserve it. Finally he concluded to 
send it at his own risk, and he induced a 
grocer in West street to act as his agent, 
selling the milk on commission, he himself 
bearing all losses. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Sullivan, of Greenwich, who had carried 
the milk to the city in his own wagons, had 
his cans carried on the platforms of the 
passenger trains from Williams’s Bridge as 
a personal favor on the part of the employ- 
ees of the Harlem railroad.” 

This was the beginning of the immense 
milk transportation which now forms so 
large an item in the freight business of 
several roads. 

In addition to the supply from domestic 
swill fed manufacture, and from insignifi- 
vant sources about the city, New York re- 
| ceives, by railroad, 180,000 quarts of milk 
| per day; paying for the same, at seven cents 
| per quart, a yearly aggregate of $5,000,000. 
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Che Orchard, 


Orchard Sites— Winter Killing. 


BY DR. JOHN A. WARDER. 





The selection of a suitable site for an 
orchard is a matter of no small moment to 
him who would be a successful grower of 
fine fruits. Without, at this time, pausing 
to inquire into the characters of the soil, let 
us examine more particularly the aspect of 


the field to be appropriated to this import- | 


ant crop; for the orchard is a permanent 
investment, and so much depends upon the 
site, that we should make some sacrifice of 
our convenience, rather than commit any 
error in this particular. In the first place, 
then, let it be understood that the orchard 
should be well exposed to the sun and air. 
The least desirable positions for orchard 
planting are narrow valleys, particularly 


limestone valleys in a mountainous country, | 


traversed by a small brook, or where the 
surface is spouty from springs or subjacent 
water. Even if such depressions are con- 
siderably elevated, but surrounded by higher 
and abrupt elevations, they will be found 
obnoxious to late and early frosts in spring 
and fall, especially the former, which are 


often disastrous in such situations, after the | 


fruit-buds have expanded in the sheltered 
nooks. Every one at all conversant with 
meteorological observations made in a 
broken country, is aware of the different 
range of temperature that will be indicated 
by instruments suspended at different eleva- 
tions. When the cooling influence of radi- 
tion has lowered the temperature of the 
surface of the earth and of objects near it, 
the stratum of air in immediate contact will 
be chilled, and growing heavier, will flow 
down into the most depressed situations, 
and, accummulating there, will cause a 
difference of several degeees of tempera- 
ture. This, when near the freezing point, 
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will be of the greatest consequence to 
tender vegetation, which may be preserved 
in perfect safety at forty degrees, but will 
be destroyed at thirty degrees, or even at a 
higher point, in some cases. 

The frost line becomes a very important 
subject of inquiry in the selection of an 
orchard site, and in some countries we find 
that its position may be definitely settled 
within a limited range of elevation ; not that 
a certain level ean be indicated, above which 
there will always be an immunity from frost, 
while all below will suffer, but we may ap- 
| p-oximate, in certain situations, so nearly 
as to indicate that certain sites are safe or 
unsafe. 

Nor is it the absolute elevation alone that 
|is to be taken into the account; in any 





given locality, we may assume that the 
| higher the orchard is situated above the 


water levels, the safer it will be, and that 
the lowest depressions are the most unsafe 
or frosty. It is not always the mere eleva- 
tion, but rather the relative elevation of the 
site, that renders it more desirable than 
another in the same region. ‘There are 
many orchards that are situated upon a 
moderate bluff, with a rapid descent of only 
a few feet or yards, into a swale or valley 
of moderate extent; these we find to be un- 


injured, when another at a greater eleva- 


tion, but in a depressed basin surrounded 
by higher lands, will be found to have 
suffered from the influence of frost. In the 
one case, the cold air could flow off rapidly 
into the adjoining depression, while in the 
other, the cold air from adjoining slopes 


| would collect, and accumulate in the situa- 


tions described. 

In the great plateaus of the world, we 
often find immense tracts of land so nearly 
of the same level as scarcely to afford suf- 
ficient drainage for the surplus water; of 
course, we should expect to find, in such 
places, little variation of temperature arris- 
ing from difference in elevation. But even 
in such situations, whether we examine the 
table-lands of our timbered regions, or the 
extended areas of the prairie country, we 


shall find that the drift formation which 
covers these vast tracts, has not been 


distributed evenly, but that there are suc- 
cessive rolls or swells frequently recurring, 
which give, in some instances, considerable 
variations of level. A bold ridge, of tifty 
feet or more in hight, rises abruptly from 
the level prairie, stretching along for miles, 
,and affording admirable exposures for 
orchard sites. Such places are observed 
‘to be free from late and early frosts. In 
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other places, there is an aprupt depression 
of the surface, answering the same purpose 
—drawing off the cold air. These may be 
very moderate in their extent, as the prairie 
sloughs, or they may be small vales, the 
courses of the minor streams, or of larger 
extent, the valleys of rivers, or the depres- 
sions of lakes. In these latter cases, the 
modifying influences of considerable bodies 
of water enter into the frost problem as an 
element of no mean value, and acting as 
favorable agents, warding off frosts. 

It may be asked: How do these masses 
of water affect the frost? Science answers: 
By their evaporated moisture influencing 
the atmosphere. This may save us from 
the blighting influence of frost, by envelop- 
ing the frozen vegetation in a wet blanket 
of fog; enabiing it to be thawed in the dark, 
as it were, by which we avoid the influence 
of a bright sunshine, that would have de- 
stroyed the tissues had they been suddenly 
exposed to it when frozen. An equally im- 
portant result is derived from the direct 
influence of the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, which modifies the temperature re- 
markably. The immediate vicinity of large 
bodies of water, insular situations especially, 
even when low, are known to have a more 
genial climate in consequence of this con- 
dition of the atmosphere, which depends 
upon the large amount of caloric that is 
present in the latent form, in the vapor, and 
which becomes sensible heat as fast as the 
moisture is condensed. 

We thus see that very opposite situations, 
in regard to mere elevation, may both be 
recommended for orchardists ; but the latter 
are rather the exception than the rule, for 
we can not always count upon the saving in- 
fluence of a fog, nor are the modifying 
effects of a moderate sheet of water always 
to be depended upon at the time when most 
needed. Still, we may find a few favored 
spots, where an insular position, in a lacus- 
trine situation, receives a double effect — 


acting at both extremities of the season of 


vegetation, in quite an opposite way, but in 
both acting favorably. In such places we 
shall discover that the spring opens late, 
being retarded by the cold atmosphere flow- 
ing over the chilled waters, that may be 
even icy, when inland places in the same 
latitude are rejoicing in a mild and genial 
temperature, tempting the expansion of the 
flower-buds. Vegetation on an island thus 
situated is retarded until all danger of frost 
has passed, and the air has received the full 
benefit of latent heat by its hygrometricity. 
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danger from the access of an early frost, 
such as sometimes, north of latitude forty 
degrees, destroys the whole crop of corn, 
almost universally, over hundreds of miles, 
these favored spots have really a warmer 
atmosphere, from the influence of a great 
extent of water, that has enjoyed a sum- 
mer’s sunshine, and which warms the air by 
giving off its heat very steadily, but slowly ; 
and besides, as the surface of the land cools 
by radiation and condenses the watery vapor, 
it receives accessions of temperatyre that 
had been locked up, or was insensible in the 
vapor. Hence we find that in these places, 
though the opening of spring was retarded 
a month, the approach of winter and 
autumnal frosts is warded off for two months, 
making the season really one month longer 
than in the same Jatitude inland. 

We also have storms accompanied by a 
low temperature, passing across the country, 
in which, at times, the greatest intensity of 
cold is at the southern border. Such a one 
passed from the west to the east in January, 
1852, in which the mercury, near Marietta, 
O., sank to thirty degrees below zero; at 
Zanesville, O., on the same river, it was — 
twenty-seven degrees; at Lancaster, O..— 
thirty-two degrees; while at Cleveland, O., 
it was only fifteen degrees below, and at 
Aurora, on Cayuga Lake, N. Y., influenced 
by the unfrozen water, its greatest depres- 
sson was only four degrees below zero. 

Aspect.—When considering the orchard 
site, the best aspect of the ground becomes 
a matter of interesting inquiry. To all 
vegetation, the morning sun is a welcome 
visitant after the night’s repose ; for plants, 
as well as animals, rest from their functions 
at night, and all nature rejoices in the re- 
turn of day ; hence an eastern or a south- 
eastern exposure is generally preferred, but 
we find that practically there is little differ- 
ence in the different parts of an orchard 
that can be fairly referred to this cause. 
Some planters prefer a southern slope, 
thinking that the fullest exposure to the sun 
is essential; others select a northern aspect, 
in the hope that they may there avoid a too 
arly excitation of vegetable life, and also 
that the heats of summer may be thus 
moderated. In my own opinion, the aspect 
is a matter of little consequence to the suc- 
cess of an orchard, though my predilections 
are in favor of an easterly exposure. The 
danger of a southern aspect in summer, and 
the advantages of the northern slope, may, 
in a great degree, be obtained or obviated 
by judicious planting and pruning, as will 


Then, again, in the autumn, when we are in‘ be set forth in another place. 
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A theory has been started by those who 
are opposed to a northerly slope, that 
vegetation continues later in the season in 
such situations, especially with young trees, 
and that hence they are not in so good a 
condition to resist the access of very severe 


weather at the sudden setting in of winter. | 
The hypothesis is not sustained by long 


continued observation, although many facts 
noted in the autumn and winter of 1859 
induced persons to embrace the theory ; 


these were particularly the killing of the | 


peach-buts upon the northern slopes, by 
the December freeze. There is no evidence 
that there was any want of perfect ripening 
of the wood in these situations; on the 
contrary, it is well known that, long before 
December, the growth of these very trees 
had been checked, the wood had been well 
ripened, and the foliage had been cast to the 
ground. 

The warmer exposure of a southern 
slope may and often does favor the prema- 
ture swelling of the buds and starting of 
the sap during mild and pleasant, bright 
weather in the winter, and vegetation is 
often seriously injured from this cause. 


In many parts of the country, it is much | 


more important to consider the exposure to 
the prevailing winds of the region, and to 
select the site and aspect that shall enjoy 
the benefit of protection. This, I am 
aware, is a proposition that has had oppo, 
nents as well as advocates in the broad 
savannahs of the West, where, especially, it 
becomes a question of the greatest import- 
ance. 


phere. The swaying of the limbs, when 
agiiaied by the breeze, gives them tone and 
strength, and may assist in the circulation 
of the sap within their cells; and the 
constant agitation of the atmosphere, com- 
mingling the warmer with the colder portions, 


will often modify the temperature to such an | 


extent as to give an immunity from the frost 
in the open prairie, at the same moment 
that the more tranquil air, within a limited 
clearing of forest lands, has been cooled 
down by radiation to the frost point. On 
every account, therefore, the moderate and 
reasonable exposure to the influence of a 
mobile atmosphere is rather to be courted 
than shunned. 


Wiyter-Ki_inG.—A most serious evil, | 


both to the nurseryman and orchardist, is 
the severe injury sometimes done to the 
trees by frost. This is commonly known 
by the term “ winter-killing,” which has, at 
times destroyed millions of trees, and thus 
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There are benefits as well as evils | 
attendant upon the motions of the atmos- | 
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| blighted the hopes of long-continued labor 
| and large investments of capital. Some 
orchardists have been disheartened, and 
| have given up in despair. The investiga- 
, tion of the causes of this disaster, and the 
‘conditions under which it occurs, will be of 
great value to future planters; and though, 
perhaps, we have not yet at command 
sufficient data for the full explanation of the 
phenomenon, it may be well to look into the 
attendant circumstances that have been ob- 
served; and as some of the most important 
considerations depend upon the soil and 
exposure, they may be well introduced into 
this essay. I have already alluded to the 
theory of northern hill-sides maintaining a 
later growth than other situations, and have 
stated that the facts do not sustain the posi- 
tion. The warm exposures on southern 
slopes and sheltered nooks, are apt to favor 
the premature starting of the sap in the 
mild weather that often oceurs during the 
winter, in our changeable climate. On the 
prairies, and on flat lands elsewhere, an 
excess of humidity in the soil will con- 
tribute to this effect; and in such situations 
_we may often observe the most terrible de- 
struction following a great and sudden 
change of temperature. Exposure to long- 
continued cold, with severe winds, seems to 
dry up the juices of the plants, in some in- 
stances, and thus effect their destruction. 
This, in the far North, is believed to be a 
frequent cause of the evil. The condition 
of the tree upon the access of severe cold 
_is too important a subject to be lost sight of, 
and has already been alluded to. 

Of any given variety, the more perfectly 
dormant the plant, and the more complete 
its condition of hybernation, the greater will 
be its immunity from this evil. The 

atmospheric changes and conditions we can 
control, and we can modify them only in a 
very limited degree, by hedges, by timber- 
belts, and by evergreen screens, the value 
of which begin to be appreciated. The 
| state of the soil as to its moisture, is under 
our control, and by thorough and surface- 
| drainage, we may obviate one very import- 
ant condition that conduces largely to the 
‘injury under consideration — the excess of 
| moisture. 

| ‘The most perfect ripening of the wood is 
| also a matter of great moment, and this is 
subject to our control, particularly in young 
trees in the nursery and orchard. 

Some varieties are much more subject to 
| injury from cold than others. Among these 
/are some of the most thrifty and free grow- 
‘ing sorts. There appears to be an inherent 
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quality of hardiness in others, that enables | 
them to resist the most trying alternations | 
of temperature. Why some should be thus | 
hardy, and others tender, we do not know, 

but it is not their Northern or Southern | 
origin; some with the former are most 

tender. Sad experience has taught us the 

fact, and since the dreadful winters of the | 
past decade, in some parts of the West, the 

first question asked respecting a new variety 

of fruit is that regarding its hardiness. 

Pomological societies have endeavored to 

collate the names of the hardy and tender 

kinds, and have thus, by their united expe- 

rience, been enabled to present lists, of a 

few of the best known apples, for the use 

of planters.— Cincinnatus. 
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Theories of Mildew. 





BY MR. GRASSIE, V. P. 





Mildew, whether on the vine, the stems 
of wheat, the leaves of the chrysanthemum, 
goose-berry, pea, rose, or peach, is the re- 
sult of parasitic, fungi, the roots of which 
penetrate the epidermis, rob the plant of its 
juices, and intercept its respiration. It is 
generally admitted that every species of 
plant has its own peculiar forms of vegeta- 
tion and animal parasites. Although the 
same species may not unfrequently be found 
on different plants, in general they are 
found in greater abundance on the plants to 
which they appear to have some affinity. 
Thus we have the mildew of the peach, the 
vine, pea, barberry, &c., named and known 
as such. This much is admitted, but what 
we want to ascertain is the cause of its 
origin. Here we find a diversity of opinion, 
and I may add, will likely continue to be, 
as on all such subjects. 

There are three or four opinions more 
prominent than the rest and worthy of our 
practical investigation ; it shall therefore be 
my object to present those views (as under- 
stood by me,) to the members, and learn | 
their experience with regard to them. 

First, we may take the theory, that plants 
by nature or habit, natives of a moist 
climate, introduced into a drier atmosphere, 
are victims to mildew; that dry air, as 
stated in the Theory of Horticulture, acting 
on the surface of tender vegetable tissues, 
was favorable to its development, mention- 
ing the lilac and hawthorn as examples. It 
is a well-known fact, that in dry seasons we 
have more mildew than in moist; and I 
have no doubt all of you who have had ex- 
perience with the peach tree on walls, in 
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Europe, have observed that those trees that 
got copious syringings, were not troubled 
with mildew in comparison with those that 
were left to themselves. We had two or 
three dry, warm days this season, in April; 
with me, English gooseberries, where most 
exposed, were all mildewed; those in a 
more moist and shaded position partially 
escaping. Again, in sowing peas for fall 
use, if they get good, copious waterings, 
they are never much affected with mildew, 
and we all know that in a dry fall turnips 
are more apt to mildew. 

The Second Theory is quite the opposite 
of the first. It supposes mildew to be pro- 
duced by too much moisture; that is, the 
leaves absorb an excess of moisture from 
the atmosphere; the soil is too dry for a 


‘comparison with the air; that if damp and 


cold weather succeed that which has been 
warm and bright, without a good fall of rain, 
we are sure to have mildew; an injurious 
absorption of moisture by the leaves and 
stems of the plants takes place, the ascent 
of the true sap is retarded, a retrograde 
motion of the fluids is produced, and the 
plant becomes the food of fungi. I may 
add that this theory has been very generally 
accepted as the true one. 

The Third Theory is that fungi are com- 
municated to the plants from the soil and 
developed within the tissue, and that they 
afterwards make their way through the 
stomata; that every specimen emits annu- 
ally myriads of minute seeds (sporules,) and 
these are wafted through the air. They 
may remain dormant until a convenient sea- 
son, then vegetate and reproduce sporules ; 
that they have likewise the power of spread- 
ing by throwing out offsets from the roots, 
so that they are never absent from the soil, 
but at one period or other are to be found 
on the plants subject to their attacks. 

The Fourth Theory is, that mildew is 
vaused by the distempered juices of plants 
and no one ever saw mildew upon the leaves 
of a healthy, vigorous plant; in short it is 
not so much in the atmosphere either wet 
or dry, although it originates on the surface 
of plants, but that the tissue of the sub- 
ject has always been previous to being at- 
tacked, in a diseased state. I have never 
found mildew attack any grape vines under 
my charge but once, some three years ago, 
and then slightly; it was on the variety 
called White Nice; the previous fall the 
wood had not been well ripened, the next 
spring it bled considerably, the wood pro- 
duced was unhealthy, watery and spongy, 
hence a fit subject for mildew. We have 
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several cures in the way of sulphur, nitre, | 
common salt, the fumes of black sulphur, | 
hydro-sulphate of lime, ete. But preven- | 
tion is always preferable to curative opera- 
tions, and I have no doubt that if vines are 
kept in due vigor, well drained, the border 
protected against excesses of either mois- 
ture or dryness, and the leaves protected 
from sudden atmospheric changes, they will 
never be visited by mildew. For those who 
may require a cure, I may mention that I 
have never found it necessary to cover the 
bunch and leaves of the grape with sulphur ; 
only simply spreading it about, is generally 
effective. Hydro-sulphate of lime is made 
of equal parts quick lime and sulphur, one 
pound of each to five pints water, boiled for 
ten minutes ; to this add 100 parts more 
water, let it clear and syringe with it. Com- 
mon salt for roses, peas, and similar out-door 
crops, two ounces to the gallon of water; of 
nitre, one ounce to the gallon; with this 
syringe the plants. 
—~—t+ e+e 

The Vale Lectures. 

Among the gentlemen who will take part 
in the Yale Agricultural Lectures for 1861, 
are the following: 

Wilder, Grant, Barry, Parsons, on Pom- 
ology and kindred subjects. 

Quincy, Bartlett, French, Tucker, on 
Farm Crops, Manures, &e. 

_ Silliman, Johnson, Eaton and Dadd, on 
Science. 

Morris, Howard, Dickinson and Dadd, on 
Domestic Animals. 

During the last week a course of four 
lectures will be given on the subjugation 
aud education of the Horse, accompanied 
with demonstrations upon the living animal. 
The course will commence Feb. 5, and con- 
tinue through the month. Programmes | 
with full particulars may be obtained on 
application tome. Joun A. Porter. 

New Haven, Conn. Dec. 1860. 


Boy Farmer. 

My Father gave to myself and brothers 
a piece of ground to cultivate for ourselves 
the past season, which we planted in pota- 
toes, and raised a very good crop, the pro- 
ceeds to be invested in books and reading 
matter. I thought the Ohio Cultivator 
would be a good article to read, and here- | 
with enclose to you 50 cents, for which ' 
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send it for 1861. I am twelve years of 
age. My brothers are younger, but we 
are all able to read, and think we will find 
information in the Cultivator worth all it 
costs. CORNELIUS. 
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Aunt Fanny's Greeting. 


| « Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, and God 


will send thee flax,” 


Such was the old adage quoted to me by 
Granny Alison, in the long, long ago, when I 
ran over the big hill at summer noons, from the 
log school house, to fill my brown jug with the 
clear sparkling waters that bubbled from the 
rocks at the foot of the great willow, where all 
the long summer days she spun her thread for 
the neighbors. 

One day I was sent with the flax, and found 
her distaff empty, and as I handed her the 
glossy bundle that my mother’s hands had pre- 
pared, I saw her wrinkled brow light up with 
pleasure, and her worn hand was laid gently 
upon my head, as she uttered the proverb: 
“ Aye, I knew it would come; and I said this 
morning, when my wheel stood still, and no 
meal in the chest, ‘ Get thy spindle and thy dis- 


taff ready, Granny, and God will send thee flax, 


and here it comes !” 
I went away pondering her saying, and it was 
a long time ere its full meaning burst upon me. 


| But as I grew into wowanhood—as the cares of 


a family came to me, as the duties and obliga- 
tions which society imposed called for action, I 
learned the import of those deep meaning 
words,—learned there were other spindles and 
other distaffs than those which spin the threads 
we weave into our garments—other flax which 
God sends to us, than that which goes through 
the hackle; and I have striven to keep all my 
spindles ready, and my distaff busily turning, 
winding up what God sent day by day for my 
use. 

I went forth among the bursting flowers of 
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hen sheltering her brood while the hawk hov- 
ered above her nest, the bounding wild deer 
along the wood path, the grave owl in gloomy 
perch in the topmost branches of the blasted 
sycamore, the children on the play ground, the 
mistress in her chair and the rod over her shoul- 
der, the drunken man that met me on my way— 
his ragged blear-eyed boy, and his listless, ill- 
tempered girl; the good man who never drank 
whisky, and his bright-eyed wife and rosy chil- 
dren that always wore shoes, and had good 
books, and went home in the wagon on rainy 
days,—all these and more, much more. My 
spindle and distaff were ready, and the flax came 
day by day, and I spun it into theories and 
plans, and faiths and hopes, and with the ready 
loom of fancy, wove garments of charity for all 
I loved, or hung up curtains of beauty to cover 
the deformities that met my @hildish eyes. 


NepnianabiainiMiaapniciaaiapnciniscpapeaanaaerabde: 
spring time of life—I noted the dropping of 
yellow corn in the furrow, the returning of | 
birds when the soft summer airs floated over 


pale green fingers of the maple, the faithfur | 
| 


Year followed year, and still I found fiax 
given for my spinning; saw it shining and beau- 
tiful when my mood was good,-—dark, mouldy 
and musty sometimes, when I let the lowering 
clouds of misfortune or sorrow siut out the sun- 
light that gave to it hues of silver and gold. 
But the spindle was always ready, and my foot 
upon the treadle, spinning either good or ill for 
the world. 

So went by my early years, so my matron 
days; and now while my step is growing less 
elastic, while the spectacles must renew the 
once keen eyesight, and the dull ear is strained 
to catch familiar sounds, I must spin on. 

lam not so old as Granny Alison, by thirty 
years; the children that 1 loved and labored 
for, have set their own wheels a turning. Shall 
my spindles rust ? 

When the financial storm of swept over 
the land—when the home I loved, the trees I 
had planted, and the flowers I had trained, were 
lost to me,—when the children went forth on 
life’s great thoroughfares, and my “house was 
left unto me desolate "—I said, what shall I do? 
Shall I who am yet strong, | who have worked 
for ten, be content to work only for one or two? 
Shall I grow old in the chimney corner, weav- | 
ing only the thread that others spin? “Get 
thy spindle and thy distaff ready, and God will 
send thee flax,’ came whispering down the 
aisles of time, upon my waiting ears. 1 has- 
tened to put the band upon my old wheel, gave 
oil to the creaking irons, and stood ready, and | 
God has sent the flax ! 

And now in the office of the old Ohio Cultiva- 
‘or, where long years ago I sent skeins to mar- 
ket, I have set my wheel, and henceforth for | 
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many days at least, whether it rains or shines, 
in winter or summer, at home or abroad, in 
gilded palace or humble cot, with the proud or 
the lowly, in city or country, I shall be gather- 
ing the flax that is sent for my ready distaff, and 
spinning yarns for FieLp Nores and Monthly 
CULTIVATORS, that shall go out with their greet- 
ings to the ten thousands of homes that have 
asked for them, to help them to learn how to 
Live, to Labor, and to Rest. 

May the AuL-Wisr Farner who sends the 
flax, teach me to so spin, that my threads shall 
be strong as cords of silk, and bright Ys bur- 
nished gold, to lift up the desponding, give new 
cheer to the cheerful, restrain the wayward, and 
help the weak. For as we give strength unto 
others, so shall we receive, and all grow wiser, 
better and happier. FRANCES D. GAGE. 
i 


At Home Again in Ohio. 


When I stood on the walls of the “CoLumsus 
Hovsg,” built, as tradition says, in the year of 
our Lord 1496, and looked out over the broad 
rolling sea and across the waters of the river 
Ozama, and up the long sloping hillsides, nod- 
ding with their groves of palm and ceyba trees, 
I wanted to pinch myself, and run a pin into 
my little finger, to see if it was really me—if it 
was me—the woman that took care of the ba- 
bies, washed the pinafores and made the biscuits 
the other day upon the banks of the Muskingum, 
in the goodly State of Ohio,—me, whom tie old 
and the young called “Aunr Fanny.” How 
came I there, drawing water with bamboo 
buckets from the same well from which the 
Great Discoverer drew his draught and cooled 
his burning brow almost four centuries before, 
when he returned from his weary travels in the 
mountains ? 

I feel very much the same this morning. Is 
it I,or is it not? Home again in my own noble 
State, breathing the air I loved in my childhood, 
after eight years of absence. Is it I, seated in 
the Editor's chair, scribbling on the Editor's ta- 
ble? L who twelve years ago quaked and trem- 
bled at the bare thought of seeing my name on 
a newspaper? How shall I find out? 

I came to know myself in St. Domingo, when 
the women and children gathered round me, 
and gibbered their mongrel French and Spanish 


| at me, and when failing to make me understand, 


they brought their rich fruits and glowing flow- 
ers, and laid them in my lap, and smiled upon 
me; then the old tears came gushing, and the 
old sympathies were knocking at my heart—I 
knew it was I—receiving, as I always had, more 
than I deserved. 

By the same token shall I know myself here. 
Come to me, friends, with your flowers of 
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thought and your fruits of experience. Give | 
me kind words and cheerful smiles, and I shall 
be sure it is I, and go on my way rejoicing, as | 
much and as truly “Aunt Fanny,” as when I 
fried doughnuts or wrote Cultivator Stories 
upon “ Mount Airy” twelve years ago. 

~t + e+ ~ 


Justice for Women. 


The public at large are not aware of the ef- 
forts that have been made and are still being 
made, in behalf of women, by the advocates ot 
Equality for the sexes, called the strong-minded. 
During the fall and winter of 1859-60, a concen- 
trated effort was made in the State of New 
York, to secure equal rights and privileges with 
men under the law, to the daughters of the Em- 
pire State, which resulted in securing to married 
women the right to time, earnings and property, 
and joint right with husbands in the guardian- 
ship of their children. This was a long stride 
ahead, and public opinion sustained it. 

Mrs. J. E. Jones of Ohio, Mrs. H. M. T. Cut- 
ler of IIL, (formerly of Ohio, and the Aunt Pa- 
tience of the Cultivutor,) and Mrs. F. D. Gage 
of Ohio, (formerly,) were engaged with others 
in this work, which ended so successfully. This 
work is now thoroughly inaugurated in the 
State of Ohio, and the General Assembly will 
be thronged with petitions the coming session. 
The same lecturers are in the field, and north, 
south, east and west, the following modest pe- | 
tition is being presented to the people for their 
approval or rejection : 

To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio : 

The undersigned, citizens of , Ohio, re- 
spectfully ask that you will take the necessary 
measures to restore to the married women of 
this State, a legal, personal existence ; and that 
you place the wife on an equality with her hus- | 
band in the right to time, earnings, property, 
and the control and guardianship of her chil- 
dren. 


When the spirit of our free institutions are 
considered, this seems but the simplest justice to | 
the wives and daughters of Ohio. What man 
of sound mind, who is not warped by his preju- | 
dices, will fail to give his aid and influence to 
help on this movement for the protection of his 
daughters? Are the fathers of Ohio willing to 
trust their girls to the entire control of any man 
or men, without restriction ? A good man needs 
no law, and of such there is no fear. But are 
all men good? We ask of the farmers and 
their wives, how many neighbors they have 
with whom they would willingly trust a favorite 
horse, or to whom they would loan a hundred 
dollars without a note of hand? But heretofore 
you have been giving your precious daughters 
to men with no guaranty of right to your child, 
whatever. 

The wife goes into the home of her husband 
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little less than a slave. Is he loving, kind and 
just, she fares well: is he cold, heartless, profli- 
gate and cruel, what suffering can be equal to 
that which his title of husband allows him to 
inflict ? 

The wife of the Drunkard, the Gambler, the 
Miser, the Libertine—shall they not have a right 
to their own hands? to use the avails of their 


"own labor for their own benefit? Surely there 


needs no argument on so simple a question of 
justice. 

Surely every township and neighborhood will 
send up petitions to the Legislature, that Ohio 
may no longer stand behind Maine, Mass., New 
York, California, Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
even Missouri and Iowa, in granting to its mar- 
ried women the plainest justice—the right to 
time, earnings, property, and joint right to chil- 
dren, with the father. 

When the laws are more just, men will be 
less tyrannical, and women less dependent, pos- 
sibly more self-reliant and strong for all the du- 
ties and cares of*life. “ Let justice be done, 
though the heavens should fall.” F. D. G. 

<--> 


Books for Children. 


A neat little, sweet little volume, sparkling in 
gold and blue, has been laid upon our table, 
bearing the attractive title of “ Bups, BLossoms 
AND Berries,” by Helen L. Bostwick, from the 
press of Follett, Foster & Co., of this city. I 
almost clapped my hands for joy as I ran my 


| eye over its pages, and thought I could feel the 


heart throbs of delight that would stir many a 
scarlet boddice and grey roundabout, when 
merry Christmas shal come, and old St. Nich. 
drops this treasure into the stocking. Such 
tales for children do our best work by beginning 
in early childhood to make the heart better. 


| Even old eyes may water over “ Kindness Set 
| to Music,” and “Little Vine.” Children are 
| more easily led to be good by examples of loy- 


ing kindness, and tales of well-doing in others, 
than threatened into obedience by records of 
sin, crime and punishment. 

It is refreshing to find a book for children so 
full of Buds of Innocence, Blossoms of Cheer- 
fulness, and Berries of Love. Mrs. Bostwick 
is a ready writer, and all her tales for children 
are marked with a simple truthfulness that even 
the heart can understand. May “Buds, Blos- 
soms and Berries” scatter their gold and blue in 
thousands of homes. The publishers will send 
this book by mail for 75 cents. Address Follett, 
Foster & Co., Columbus, O. 


=_:--_-o—-"— 

LitrLe DoLiie Dutton. Mr. Norton, former- 
ly exhibiting the Panorama of New York, is 
traveling in these parts, with the little fairy, Dol- 
lie Dutton. There is no humbug about Dollie, 
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A Live Quaker Girl s Greeting. 


Frienp Harris.—I take pleasure in in- 
forming thee that I will be pleased to have 
thee send me a specimen number of Fie/d 


Notes and Ohio Cultivator, as soon as it is | 


convenient, and I will make an effort to 
make up a club for both of them. 
still room for improvement amongst the 
people in this neighborhood, and great need 
of the spreading of agricultural knowledge, 


There is 


for I am sorry to say that many of the peo- 
ple of this rich, beautiful Miami Valley, 
take more interest in manufacturing whisky, 
and drinking it, than they do in taking and 
reading agricultural papers. As I passed 
by the distillery to the post office the other 
day, and seeing the wagons standing there, 
full of golden ears of corn, I thought how 
bountifully we were blessed this season by 
the All Wise Being in having good crops. 
But it almost made me shudder to see the 
golden ears of corn going into the distillery 
to make miserable men, and unhappy women 
and children. 
man is the most noble and perfect of God’s 


Yes, it seems strange that 


creation, and that he will degrade himself 


below the beasts of the field. The liquor 
business is a growing evil in this State. 
And what shall we do to remedy it? I 
know of no better way to reduce the evil 
than to reform the people by placing useful 
reading matter before them, so that they 
will be ashamed to be seen hauling their 
grain to the distillery, let alone drinking the 
poison. I would much rather see fat horses 
and cattle, than an intoxicated man, stagger- 
ing along the road. 

A lady asked me the other day, “if I 
read every piece in the Cultivator,” which 
amused me a little. I replied that I gener- 
ally did look over every department, for I 
did not think the Editor would publish any 
matter that was not fit toread; besides there 
is not much published in the Cultivator but 
what should interest every practical house- 
keeper. I have been accustomed to read- 
ing the Ohio Cultivator so long, that I feel 
very nearly married to it,—in fact it is all 
the husband I have, and I would not like to 
part with it. 
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| crickets too. 


bees 


a 
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But I fear I have already tired thy pa- 
tience, so I will bring this disconnected note 


_ to a close, by wishing thee good success with 


thy new paper, and a happy New Year to 
all the Cultivator family. 
1 remain very truly 
EuNICcE. 
Warren Co., 12th Mo., 1860. 
~t +> 


“Them Plaguey Crickets.”’ 


In The Ohio Cultivator of Dee. 1st, A. 
H. B., asks how he may get rid of them 
plaguey crickets. Now if Mr. A. H. B. 
will just treat his crickes to a plenty of nice 
cabbage leaves, conveniently arranged, they 
will feel so welcome and eat so hearty, as 
to founder and kick the bucket for the last 
time, and then they are dead again. Now 
that is all so, says Betsy, for she has tryed 
it. H. A. M. 

Hebron, O. 

ANOTHER.—Please tell A. H. B. to put 
poke-root about his fire place, (or if he can't 
get that, cabbage is pretty good), and his 
stocking-eating crickets will soon go the way 
of all the earth. A. B. 
Somerset, O. 


ANOTHER STILL.—Tell the cricket man to 
feed his crickets with corn meal and they 
will not trouble his clothes. G. L. 

Cambridge. 

Yer anotuer.—A. H. B. wishes to know 
how to get rid of his crickets, which he can 
do by placing garget or poke-root where 
they can get it. Keep it from the children 
for it is very poisonous. G. W. L. 


Anp Stitt Anotner.—Prepare a tub 
of water for scrubbing—quantity according 
to the size of the room; pour into the water 
one ounce or half ounce of solution of fetid 
gum, (asafetida,) take a broom and scrub 
thoroughly, saturating chimney corners, 
hearth, cracks, closets and every place 
where a cricket can get through. The dis- 
agreeable odor will soon be gone, and the 
EmIcy. 

To married men we would strongly re- 
commend one piece of thrift; let them get 


' good quarters for their halves. 
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Flowers bowed beneath a crowd of the yellow- 
¥ armored bees, 
Sumptuous forests filled with twilight, like a 
— | 
‘So forth issew'd the Seasons of the Yeare.”—Spencer. : dreamy old romance, 
ee, Rivers falling, rivers calling, in their indolent ad- 
Ss vance; 
Out from tower and from steeple rang the sudden | _ : : 
' ~ . r bell “ Crimson heath-bells, making regal all the solitary 
New Yea *1is, 
places; 


The Masque of the New Wear. 


Like the chorusing of genii in wrial citadels; ’ : : ‘ 
And, as they chimed and sabeoa aesiaent the cyif Dominant light, that pierces down into the deep 

: + dian o blue water spaces ; 

Ol gioom, ) ss : : or 
nee ye a lliance burst upon me, and a Masque went | Sun-uprisings and sun-settings, and intensities of 
40! a brilliance " Mas 

noon, 
Purple darkness of the midnight, and the glory of 

\ the moon; 


through the room, 
First, the young New Year came forward, like a 
little dancing child, ; ; 
And his hair was as a glory, and his eyes were Rapid, rosy-tinted lightnings, where the rocky 


bright and wild, clouds are riven, 

And he shook an odorous torch, and he laughed, Like the lifting of a veil before the inner courts of 
but did not speak, Heaven ; 

And his smile went softly rippling through the Silver stars in azure evenings, slowly climbing up 
roses of his cheek. the steep, 


Corn-tields ripening to the harvest, and the wide 


lo a0 = je a eT 2 he 
Round he looked across his shoulder—and the seas smooth with sleep. 


Spirit of the Spring 
Entered slowly, moved before me, paused and lin- Circled with these living splendors, Summer passed 


gered on the wing ; from out my sight, 

And she smiled and wept together, with a dalliance | Like a dream that filled with beauty all the caverns 
quaint and sweet, of the night ; 

And her tear-drops changed to flowers underneath | And the vision and the presence into empty nothing 
her gliding feet. ran, 

Then a landscape opened outwards. Broad, brown And the New Year was still older, and seemed now 

7 we a youthful man. 

woodlands stretched away | 

In the fuminous blue distance of a windy-clear | IIL. 
March day ; 

And at once the branches kindled with a light of Autumn! Forth from glowing orchards stepped he 
hovering green, gaily ina gown 

And grew vital in the sunshine, as the spirit passed Of Warm russet frecked with gold, and with a 
between. | visage sunny-brown ; 


| On his head a rural chaplet, wreathed with heavily 
dropping grapes, 

| And broad, shadow-casting vine-leaves, like the 

Bacchanalian shapes. 


Birds flashed about the copses, striking sharp notes 
through the air, 

Danced the lamb within the meadows, crept the 
snake throughout the lair; | 

Soft as shadows sprang the violets, thousands | Fruits and berries rolled before him, from the 
seeming but as one; Year’s exhaustless horn, 

Flamed the crocuses beside them, like gold drop- | Jets of wine went spinning upwards, and he held a 
ping off the sun. sheaf of corn; 


And the Goddess of the Spring—that Spirit tender | AP“ he laughed for very joy, and he danced trom 


and benign— too much pleasure, 
4 » 
Squeezed a vapory cloud, which vanished into And he sang old songs of harvest, and he quaffed 
Heaven’s crystal wine ; | a mighty measure. 


And she faded in the distance, where the thickening 


But above this wild delight an overmastering 
leaves were piled ;— 


graveness rose, 

And the New Year had grown older, and no longer | and the ficlds and trees seemed thoughtful in their 
was a child. | absolute repose ; 

II. | And I saw the woods consuming in a many-colored 

Summer, shaking languid roses from his dew- | death— 


bedabbled hair, | Streaks of yellow flame, down deepening to the 
Summer, in a robe of green, and with his arms and | green that lingereth ; 
shoulders bare, 
Next came forward, and the richness of his pa- | Sanguine flushes, like a sunset, and austerely- 
geants filled the eye— | shadowing brown ; 


Breadths of emerald meadows basking underneath | And I heard within the silence the nuts sharply 
rattling down ; 


the happy sky ; 
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And I saw the long, dark edges all alight with 
scarlet fire, 

Where the berries, pulpy-ripe, had spread their 
bird-feasts on the briar. 


I beheld the southern vineyards, and the or- 
chards of our land, 

Sending gusts of fragrance outwards, nearly to the 
salt sea strand ; 

Saw the windy moors rejoicing in their tapestry of 
fern, 

And the stately weeds and rushes, that to dusty 
dryness turn. 

Autumn walked in glee and triumph over moun- 
tain, wood and plain, 

And he looked upon their richness as a king on his 
domain ; 

All too soon he waned, and vanished over misty 
heaths and meres, 

And the New Year stood before me like a man of 
fifly years. 

IV. 

In a foggy cloud, obscurely, entered Winter, ashy 
pale, 

And his step was hard and heavy, and he wore an 
icy mail: 

Blasting all the path before him, leapt a black wind 
from the north, 

And from the stinging drifts of sleet he forged the 
arrows of his wrath. 


Yet some beauty still was found, for when the fogs 
had passed away, 

The wide lands came glittering forward in a fresh 
and strange array ; 

Naked trees bad got new foliage, soft and feathery, 
and bright, 

And the earth looked dressed for Heaven in its 
spiritual white. 

Black and cold as iron armor, lay the frozen lakes 
and streains ; 

Round about the fenny plashes, shone the long and 
pointed gleams 

Of the tall reeds, ice-encrusted; the old hollies 
jewel-spread, 

Warmed the white, marmorial chillness with an 
ardency of red. 

Upon desolate morasses stood the heron, like a 
ghost, 

Beneath the gliding shadows of the wild fowl’s 
noisy host; 

And the bittern clamored harshly from his nest 
among the sedge, 

Where the indistinct, dull moss had marred the 
ragged water's edge. 

But the face of Winter softened, and his lips broke 
into smiles, 

And his heart was filled with radiance, as from far 
enchanted isles ; 

For, across the long horizon came a light upon the 
way— 

The light of Christmas fires, and the dawning of 
new day. 

And Winter moved not onward like the rest, but 
made a stand, 

And took the spirit of the Christmas, like a brother, 
by the hand ; 
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And together, toward the heavens, a great cry of 
joy they sent— 

And the New Year was the Old Year, and his head 

was grey and bent. 


Then another New Year entered. 
dancing child, 

With his tresses as a glory, and his glances bright 
and wild; 

And he flashed his odorous torch, and he laughed 
out in the place, 
And his soul looked forth in joy, and made a sun- 

shine on his face. 


like another 


Out from spire, and from turret, pealed the sudden 
New Year bells, 

Like the distant songs of angels in the fields of 
asphodels ; 

And that lustrous child went sparkling to his aged 
father’s side, 

And the New Year kissed the Old Year, and the 

Old Year gently died. 

ee i 
The Best Sewing Machine. 

Will you allow me to say a few. words in 
reply to an inquiry respecting sewing ma- 
chines appearing in the Cultivator of Dee. 
15th. 
the $30 machines alluded to, and do not 


I know nothing whatever respecting 


wish to interfere with the interests of the 
proprietors. I would however suggest that 
as your correspondent evidently knows that 
those of Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Ba- 
ker, ete., are to be depended upon, the dif- 
$30 and the $50 for 
which the latter can be procured, is not 
enough to compensate for the risk of pur- 
chasing an article which may not give per- 
manent satisfaction. 

I have faithfully tried Wheeler & Wil- 
My 


impression is that nothing in the form of a 


ference between the 


son’s, and am entirely satisfied with it. 


| sewing machine can surpass it for ordinary 


| his service. 


family purposes. If my experience in the 

use of that will aid your correspondent in 

deciding where to invest his money, it is at 
Yours, 

Anne T. Woop. 


— +- 2 


Don't Like their Fashions.—Little Su- 


Marietta, O. 


‘sie H., poring over a book in which angels 


were represented as winged beings, re- 
marked with much vehemence—* Ma’ma, 
I don’t want to be an angel—and I needn't, 
need 1? “ Why, Susie?” questioned her 
mother. “ Humph! leave off all my pretty 
clothes, and wear fedders like a hen /”— 
' Little Pilgrim. 











An Introduction to the 


A kindly good January, 
Freezeth pot by the fire. 


1 


>? 


Dortery, 


Written by Tuomas TussEr, about 300 years ago. 


Book of 
Husbandry. 





Good husbandmen must moil and toil, 
To lay to live, by laboured field: 
Their wives, at home, must keep such coil, 
As their like acts may profit yield. 
For well they know, 
As shaft from bow, 
Or chalk from snow, 
A good round rent their lords they give, 
And must keep touch in all their pay ; 
With credit crackt, else for to live, 
Or trust to legs, and run away. 


Though fence, well kept, is one good point, 
And tilth well done, in season due: 
Yet needing salve, in time t’anoint, 
Is all in all, and needfull true: 
As for the rest, 
Thus think I best, 
A friend doth guest, 
With hand in hand to lead thee forth, 
To CERES camp, there to behold 
A thousand things, as richly worth, 
As any pearl is worthy gold. 
mse +e 
January’s Husbandry. 


Forgotten month past, 

Do now at the last. 
When Christmas is ended, bid feasting adieu, 
Go play the good husband, thy stock to renew, 
Be mindful of rearing, in hope of a gain, 
Dame profit shall give thee reward for thy pain. 


. Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 


May well kill a neat and a sheep of his own; 
And he that can rear up a pig in his house, 
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| 15. 





| 16. 


Hath cheaper his bacon, and sweeter his souse. | 


. Lay up dirt up on heaps, fair yard to be seen, 


If frost will abide it, to field with it clean. 
In winter a fallow, some love to bestow, 
Where pease for the pot, they intend forto sow. 


. In time go and bargain, lest worser to fall, 


For fuel for making, for carriage and all; 
Go buy at the stub, is the best for the buyer, 
More timely provision, the cheaper the fier. 


. Some burneth a load at a time in his hall, [all. 


Some never leave burning, till burnt they have 
Such making of havoc, without any wit, 
Make many poor souls without fier to sit. 


. If frost do continue, this lesson doth well, 


For comfort of cattle, the fuel to fell: 
From every tree the superfluous boughs, 
Now prune for thy neat, thereupon to go browse. 


. If hop-yard or orchard, ye mean for to have, 


For hop-poles and crotches, in lopping go save; 
Which husbandly spared, may save at a push, 
And stop, by so having, two gaps with a bush, 


19. 
| 
| 


| 20. 


| 


to 


1, 


22, 
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#rom Christmas, till May be well entered in, 

Some cattle wax faint, and look poorly and thin; 
And chiefly when fine grass at first doth appear, 
Then most is the danger of all the whole year. 


. Take verjuice and heat it, a pint for a cow, 


Bay salt, a handfull, to rub tongue, ye wot how: 
That done, with the salt, let her drink off the rest; 
This many times raiseth the feeble up beast. 
Poor bullock with browsing and naughtily fed, 
Scarce feedeth, her teeth be so loose in her head, 
Then slice ye the tail, where ye feel it so soft, 
With soot and with garlick, bound to it aloft. 
By brambles and bushes, in pasture too full, 
Poor sheep be in danger, and looseth their wool; 
Now therefore thy ewe, in lambing so near, 
Desireth in pasture that all may be clear, 


. In ridding of pasture, with turfs that lie by, 


Fill every hole up as close as a die: 
The labour is little, the profit is gay, 
Whatever the loitering labourers say, 


. The sticks and the stones go gather up clean, 


For hurting of scythe, or harming of green. 
For fear of Hugh Prowler,get home with the rest, 
When frost is at hardest, then carriage is best. 


. Young broom, or good pasture thy ewes do 


require, 
Warm barth, and in safety, their lambs do desire; 
Look often well to them, for foxes and dogs, 
For pits and for brambles, for vermin, and hogs, 
Ewes, yearly by twinning, rich masters do make, 
The lamb of such twinners, for breeders go take: 
For twinlings be twigygers, increase for to bring, 
Though some for their twigging, peccavi may 
sing. 
Calves likely that come, between Christmas and 
Lent, 
Take huswife to rear, or else after repent. 
Of suchas do fall, between change and the prime, 
No rearing, but sell, or go kill them in time. 


. House calf, and go suckle it twice in a day, 


And after a while, set it water and hay: 
Stake ragged to rub on,—no such as will bend, 
Then wean it, well tended, at fifty days’ end. 


. Sows ready to farrow this time of the year, 


Are for to be made of, and counted full dear. 
For now is the lose of a fare of the sow, 

More great than the loss of two calves of thy cow , 
Of one sow, together, rear few above tive, 

And those of the fairest, and likest to thrive. 
Ungelt, of the best keep a couple for store, 
One boar pig and sow pig, that sucketh before. 
Who hath a desire, to have store very large, 

At Whitsuntide, let him give hus wife a charge. 
To rear of a sow at once only but three ; 

And one of them also a boar let it be. 

For gaining at rifle, sell never thy store, 

What joy to acquaintance, what pleasureth more? 
The larger of body, the better for breed, 

More forward of growing, the better they speed. 
Good milch cow, well fed, that is fair and sound, 
Is yearly for profit, as good as a pound; 

And yet by the year, have I proved ere now, 
As good to the purse, is a sow as a cow. 
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23. Thy garden plot lately, well trenched and muckt, 
Would now be twi-fallowed, the mallows out 
pluckt. 
Well ceansed and purged, of root and of stone, | 
That fault therein afterward, found may be none. 
. Who breaketh up timely, his fallow or ley, | 
Sets forward his husbandry, many a way: | 
This trimly well ended, doth forwardly bring, 
Not only thy tillage, but all other thing. 
— +- ~~ 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Pure Air—Blood. 


It is pleasant, after being pent up in a 
country school house all day long, to be lib- 
erated and scamper over the fields and 
woods and catch a fresh breath of the pure 
air of heaven. Speaking of pure air re- 
minds me of the relation which exists be- 
tween the ocean of atmosphere around us, 
and our own physical systems. 

Every act and every thought of the ani- 
mal is accompanied by a corresponding waste 
of tissue. The muscles, the brain, and all 
the various organs of the animal system are 
composed of cells interspersed with various 
other matters. These cells are susceptible 
of death and decay, and also of reproduction. 
Thus, a violent motion of an arm or a leg is 
followed by the breaking down and destruc- 
tion of numbers of these cells. 

In health, the pure blood permeates every 
point of the system, and from the arteries 
flow off numerous little suckers, which have 
the power of abserbing the elements neces- 
sary for the organ to which they belong. 
The great current of life flows round and 
round, day after day, and year after year, 
supplying all the different organs with their 
necessary elements, and carrying away the 
vast quantities of broken down cells and 
worn out matter. We find that it is neces- 
sary to eat food twice or three times a day 
to supply this demand. But this is not all. 
When the food has been digested in the 
stomach and intestines, the chyle absorbed 
by the villa, and conducted by the lacteals 
and thoracic duct to the circulation of the 
arteries, it is not yet fitted for use. It goes 
to the heart (left side), and from this it is_ 
sent to the lungs. By a wonderful proper- | 
ty of the air cells in the lungs, the impure. 
blood absorbs oxygen and returns carbonic 
acid and water. The blood, purified and 
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ready for use, is then sent back to the heart 
(the right side), and is forced through the 
arteries to all parts of the system, whence 
it is absorbed and appropriated some to one 
organ and some to onother. 

The blood contains the elements of all the 
organs in the system—bone, muscle, sinew, 
hair, nails, ete., ete., and is so happily ar- 
ranged as to go in proper quantities to the 
proper place, and at proper times. The 
arms of the blacksmith, the legs and arms 
of the farmer, the brain of the student, and 
the stomach of the epicure, require more 
blood than the like organs of many other 
persons, to enable them to fulfill their mis- 


sions. 


If this life-current be suspended for a 
short time, numbness is the consequence ; 
and if for a longer time, death will ensue. 
If we are so placed that we cannot inhale 
pure air, the blood is deprived of oxygen, 
it fails to become pure, the system becomes 
feeble and weak, the limbs tremble, the brain 
dizzy, sensation is suspended, we faint and 
fall to the earth. As this most generally 
occurs in crowded houses, the affrighted 
spectators fly for water, leabing the door 
open; a current of pure air strikes the 
sufferer, and by the time water can be 
brought, he is able to find the way to the 
door, and in a few moments all will be well. 

No wonder, then, that so many persons 
become sick and pale, who live in an atmos- 
phere of smoke and dust—an atmosphere 
vitiated with the effluvia of slaughter-houses 
and distilleries, and all the thousand other 
nuisances that infest the populous city. 

J. Farr Fraizer. 

Dover, 12th Mo.. 1860. 

—t +. + 

A Delicate Situation. — Husband and 
wife travelling through the bush met with a 
melancholy accident, which is recorded by 
a poet in the following felicitous strain: 


* And while retreating through the woods aud through 
the tangled fern, 

He tore his musto’t-mention-’ems, and had to put on 
hern.” 


——_— ><> — 

Hops.—The value of the hop crop of the 
United States, this year, is estimated at 
$1,000,000, nearly all in Otsego, Oneida 


_and Madison counties, New York. 
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>! - surance was had in the despatches of last evening, that 

CONTENTS. political matters were taking a favorable turn. If this is 

Page. | confirmed to-night the effect can but be regarded as en- 

Laws about Cattle Running at Large ...........+++ -- 1-4 couraging, and stimulate a feeling of greater cheerful- 

Longevity of Osage Orange ; Sorghum Sugar......... 5 | a ee 19 to 1Se. for rel 

Broken Wind in Horses ..............++ bwecasaneenas oe Cussss, 8% @S8% for W. R. Eggs, 18c. 

Mr. Rarey’s Farewell to London ........ ooccerccccess 6 FLour—There has been a marked improvement in the 

Cookiug Food and Feeding Cattle .............- eoee 7 | market during the week, and prices advanced 25 to 4c. 


Massachusetts Cattle Commissioners and Mr. Che- ! 
ney’s Herd 


Breaking Steers to Work........ db sees onese Seedoossee cS) 
Breeds of English Sheep.........++++ igus seneen nents 10 
Wool Growing in Kansas..........e0- cece cece eeeeenes ll 
The Purik Sheep; War against Thistles...... sheawde 12 
Premium Field Crops in Delaware Co. ; Horse Cholera 

in Tenn.; Sorghum Brooms; Scotch Mountain 

Sheep ; Girl Farmers ........-+++seeee+ eee cree ccoe 
How to Prepare Bones; Scarcity of Hops ; Hog Chol- 

era in Ross ; Quarantine for Imported Cattle ; Mea- 

GOW CropS.... .- 25 -ceeee seen sees ceeceees ceeces cooce 14] 
The Editor Taking Lessons a saute bed calc ose 000 AD 

EDITOR’S TABLE. | 
The Editor’s Salutation—Meeting of Ohio State Board 

—Ohio Pomological Society—Ohio Editorial Conven- 

tion—Kentucky State Board—Highiand Co. Cattle— 

Return of J. S. Rarey—Removal of Dr. Dadd—J. S. | 

Goe’s Sales—S. A. Bushnell’s Stock—Death of Geo. 

C. Thorburn and Dr. Owen. .... 0.4. ..eeeeceee ceeeee 16 
Concrete Barn, (Illustrated).......+...sseeeeeeeeeeeee 17 
Fairfie.d and Columbiana Horses, Table of Legal 

Weights of Grains, etc.; Milk Trade of N. Y. City.. 19 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Orchard Sites—Winter Killing.......... eecccccccccccs OO 
Theories of Mildew...... ..ccceeceeecees $066 ocecese 23 
HOME DEPARTMENT 
Aunt Fanny’s Greeting ; Yale Lectures ; Boy Farmer. 24 
At Home Again in Ohl0..... 6... cee cere eee ceeees 25 

Justice for Women ; Books for Children ; ; Litile Dollie 

Dutton ........ ahh cbaddeusbeoscken'eneecess cocsces. 
A Quaker Girl’s Greeting ; Them Plaguey Crickets ... 27 
A Poem for the Season........ SCoosscvde csdesoceccoses 28 
The Best Sewing Machine ......... ebecccee pas tecetes 29 
Old Time Poetry of the Farm............--seeeeceees 30 
Pure Air—Blood ; A Delicate Situation ; Hop Crop of 

Dy © sesdtoncsevces baaee coos scons Sas donk sasdccouces 31 
Markets, Ctc........-+eseeeeeees Ceeceseceds ves ccoee 32 

MARKETS. 





The Markets have all been depressed and confused, but 
in spite of all the political derangements of the country, 
the produce aud meat markets are steadily and surely im- 
proving. 


New York Cattie Market. 


At the last week’s Cattle Market, there were less than 
3,000 head for the week, and prices went up a trifie, viz : 


Cf eR ete ree cones 9@10 
Medium ............ OYE TLE sseees B@ BY 
ee eeccesece eoee eecccces O@ 7 
I GN UIE: ob a ecnpnncessty sccc ened cone neve 10@12 


The general average of the market at 8c. | 
The most of the sales range from 7s to Yc. 


The New York Hog Market: I" 


Receipts of the week 12,511. Corn fed hogs, 5 25@ — 
5 40 per cwt, gross ; distillery hogs,4%@4%c The mar- 
ket was not so heavy stocked as last week, and sales | 
made readily at the qustations as fast as the stock 
arrived, 


Cincinnati Market. 


Tugspay Evenine, Jan. Ist. 
Business of nearly every kind has been laid aside for | 


the obiw: vance of the social customs of the day. An as- | 


per bri , the lower grades improving most. The sales add 
up 14,500 bris., closing at $4 50@4 60 for superfine, $4 60 
(a4 75 for low extra, $4 80@4 90 for good do , and $5&5 
50 for fancy do., with but a moderate demand. 

Grain—There has been a demand for Wheat, during the 
week, rather in excess of the supply and prices advanced 
4 98c(@$1 for prime Red, and $1 08@1 10 for prime 

‘bite. 

A good demand for corn, all the week, and prices fur- 
ther advanced to 35c for mixed ear, and 37/@ 28¢c for mixed, 
in bulk, and 46@48e in gunny bags. White shelled is 
scare and would command 40c., in blk. 

Oats have been in light supply. and advanced to 27c.,in 


| bulk 


Rye advanced, and closes firm, at 61(@ 62c for prime. 

Prime fall Barley has been in good demand, all the week, 
and prices advanced to 80c., but the lower grades are dull, 
and prices nominal. 


Hogs in Cincinnati, Jan. 1. 


Sellers are firm in their asking figures, and have duly 
considered that it was of very little use to make very lib- 
eral offers to sell. The range of yesterday)’s quotations 
may be regarded as appiying —— 65 to5 95. The 
true mean being about $5 7 


Cincinnati Horse Market. 


TuEspay Evenina, Jan. Ist, 1861. 

We have devoutly hoped that the depression, which 
has so long prevailed in the horse trade, had ceased be- 
fore the close of the year, but unfortunately such was not 
the case. 

It has continued to sink week by week until it would 
seem that it had found the bottom and ean go no lower. 
—Cammercial, 


Hogs and Provisions in St. Louis, 
With a little less than 50,000 head killed up to this date, 
packers are mostly holding off, the —. being higher 
than they think the times justify. Two or three of the 
houses are busy, however, the four heaviest having killed 
about 44,000 head. The principal part of the product is 
stil! held by them, and it is in excellent condition.—Dem. 


The English Grain Markets. 


The New York Times publishes the following letter re- 
ceived from London regarding the grain trade : 


The London wheat market is beginning to exhibit a re- 
newal of firmness. A long continuance of wet has not 


| only kept the grain ef the present year in bad condition, 


but has prevented in many districts the sowing for next 
season. Hence, some anxiety is beginning to be enter- 
tained for 1861 ; and although the American arrivals at 
Liverpool and London during the past fortnight have been 
larger than were ever before known, they have failed to 
depress the market, and in some instances an advance 
equal to three cents per bushel has been obtained. It is 
understood, however, that our present prices do not leave 
any profit to the importer on these arrivals, the quota- 


| tions and freight charges at New York when the orders 


were executed having been too high. 

For the last three or four days the weather has been 
much better, and this faet may avert a further rise ia our 
market, which would otherwise, apparently, have been 
inevitable. 











Rocka Tile—Prices Reduced! 
HE OLD PIONEER TILE WORKS 


at Woodst n Co., O., are still in full 
blast, and have Peer the | prices of Tile as follows: 
3 inch horse-shoe tile ... -. 16 cents per rod. 
6 “ S ee ” * 
6 # wetcteahesial 3 
| Also, Sole and Pipe Tile constantly on hand. No charge 
for loading on the cars. (15) DAVID KENFIELD. 





“ “ “ 





NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND. — 
R. M. N. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 











